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JAMES LICK, THE BENEVOLENT MILLIONAIRE OF CALIFORNIA. 


——— 


N this countenance we have the indica- 

tion of an active, keen, shrewd, cautious, 
secretive, earnest, tenacious, persevering, sav- 
ing, calculating, thoughtful, honest, kindly, 
enterprising man. 

There is “business” in that head and face. 
How intense the expression! There is no sloth 
or dullness in either brain or face ; the keen, 
penetrating mind, acts through and sharpens 
the features. There are no idle thoughts 
there—no lazy hairs in the head. Activity, 
energy, push, drive, go-a-head are seen in 
every wrinkle. That closely-knit brow 
means close and careful scrutiny. Those 
piercing eyes mean penetration. That thin, 
prominent, clearly-cut nose, with its dilating 
nostrils, means an active mental tempera- 
ment. That compressed mouth and long 
upper lip mean determination and decision. 
He can say No, and stick tu it. That high, 
broad, and full forehead means ability to 
think, reason, originate; and the large Con- 
structiveness assists in planning and con- 
triving; while the large Combativeness and 
Destructiveness contribute their parts toward 
the execution of his designs. He has large 
Firmness and Continuity, and so holds stead- 


ily to a purpose, finishing what he has begun: 


Of Mr. James Lick, our readers have doubt- 
less heard, especially through the general 
interest awakened by his munificent contri- 
butions to California science, art, and society. 
The peculiar features of his gift-making 
challenge respect, for while they are out of 
the usual line of endowments established by 
wealthy capitalists, they have a practical 
utility which is at once understood and ap- 
preciated. Of these, however, further on. 

James Lick was born at Fredericksburg, 
Lebanon Co., Penn., on the 25th of August, 
1796; consequently, he is now not far from 
seventy-eight years of age, but, according to 
the photograph he has cordially sent us, and 
of which the engraving (recently published 





in Harper's Weekly, and by that paper sup- 
plied to us) is an excellent copy, he is still 
a youthful-looking man. Having a me- 
chanical turn of mind, he was not satisfied 
with the pursuit of his father, who was 
a farmer. He desired to engage in enter- 
prises of a broad, expansive character, and 
in whatever he attempted as a young man, 
with few facilities and fewer encouragements, 
he exhibited energy, enterprise, and diligence 
of the rarest sort. 

In 1821 he left his old home and went to 
South America, his purpose being to engage 
in the manufacture and sale of pianos. 
Whether that scheme failed or not we can 
not say, but we find him next in Buenos 
Ayres, where he spent ten years, owning or 
controlling large ranchos. He lived in Chili 
four years, and eleven in Lima, Peru, always 
pushing forward certain commercial projects 
quietly, unobtrusively, but with excellent 
results. 

In 1847, when the news of the gold dis- 
coveries in California reached him, he was a 
business man in Valparaiso. Believing an 
opportunity had come for a grand “ strike,” 
he at once set out for San Francisco, and 
once there selected such property as his keen 
foresight decided would rapidly appreciate 
in value, and invested the profits of his South 
American ventures in it. It is said that he 
then purchased land to the extent of $20,000 
worth, and to-day that land is valued at 
millions. 

The good judgment of Mr. Lick is well 
shown in the following incident, which we 
find in a California publication : 

“Tn 1853, J. B. Weller, United States Sen- 
ator from California, said, in his place, ‘I 
would not give six bits for all the agricultural 
lands in California.’ At this very time Mr. 
Lick was preparing the foundations for a flour- 
ing-mill in Santa Clara county, which, with 
its massive foundations, fine burr-stones, and 
interior finishings pf solid mahogany, had, 
before it was completed, cost him half a 
nillion of dollars. This done, he took fifty 
acres of adjoining land, reduced its surface 
to a spirit level, and set, by the square and 
com pass, with his own hands, the whole with 
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the choicest varieties of pear trees. These 
operations, and numerous others, proved 
very remunerative.” 

Ten years or so later he erected the Lick 
House, one of the finest hotels in the country- 
In fine, nearly everything which he has done 
since 1855 has been of large proportions, at 
once creditable to the man and honorable to 
city and State where he has made his home. 
He had not forgotten his birthplace in Leb- 
anon County, Penn., for a few years since he 
had the old house removed all the way to his 
farm in California, and there set up and fur- 
nished with the same appointments as were 
familiar to him so many years ago. 

The manner in which Mr. Lick has applied 
his vast estate is thus set forth: 

“To the observatory, already founded by 
him at Lake Tahoe, he gives $700,000, to 
purchase such a telescope and other apparatus 
as the world has not yet seen. He gives 
$250,000 for public monuments in Sacra- 
mento, and $150,000 for city baths for the 
people; $300,000 for a school of mechanical 
arts in California, and $150,000 for a monu- 
ment in Golden Gate Park to Francis B. 
Key, the author of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Various sums are given to bene- 
ficent societies, for instance: “Old Ladies’ 
Home, San Francisco, $100,000; Ladies’ 
Protection and Relief Society, San Francisco, 
$25,000; Protestant Orphan Asylum, San 
Francisco, $25,000; Orphan Asylum, San 
José, $25,000; Mechanics’ Library, San Fran- 
cisco, $10,000; Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, San Francisco, $10,000; 
to Academy of Sciences and Pioneer Society, 
San Francisco, residue of estate—perhaps, 
$225,000.” 

Some criticism has been made on the large 
amount designated by Mr. Lick for the Key 
monument, and in this place it may be stated 
that that munificent patron of art had more 
reason for his act in this behalf than people, 
not old Californians, appreciate. 

When California was on the brink of be- 
ing hurried out of the Union, by secession 
advocates, in 1861 that song was hissed from 
the stage in the leading theater of San Fran- 
cisco. The following evening that theater 
was densely crowded with lovers of the old 
flag, and as it appeared upon the stage in 
the hands of the lady vocalist who had been 





driven off the night before, the Star Spangled 
Banner was greeted with one of the most 
thrilling and soul-stirring acclaims that ever 
went up from human voices, and that night 
secession stock in San Francisco went almost 
to zero, and never rose again. For a long 
time after that the soul-stirring verses were 
among the most popular of songs sung on 
the Pacific slope. Mr. Lick’s proposed me- 
morial to its author is an expression of pa- 
triotic remembrances. 

His gifts amount to $2,000,000. He pro 
vides for the comfort of his relatives also, and 
reserves to himself his homestead and $25,000 
a year. ; 

Taken altogether a more splendid act of 
benevolence and public-spiritedness does not 
exist on the record of American millionaries. 
May Mr. Lick live long to witness the good 
results of his benefactions, 


AGAINST THE TIDE. 





HE Chicago Interior says: “We have 
great respect for that large class of the 
human family whose energies are given to 
‘bearing up.’ It is a fine thing to do things, 
but a finer thing—to just stand it. Most 
people are in that defensive attitude. We 
all start out aggressively, events push us 
hard. First we slacken, then we halt, then 
we back up against a wall and bear it. ° 
“The castles in the air drift into darkness, 
and ambition’s pictures become dissolving 
views, and the man finds himself under the 
sober skies of forty with empty hands, bend- 
ing shoulders, unmarked days in the present, 
and uncertain ones in the future. The fame 
or fortune that nerved his young life is 
under the horizon. The stimulus of hope 
that held him up, is wasted and gone, Forge 
and anvil, spade and shovel, from morning 
to night. The mortgage clings to the cot- 
tage, and hard work can not lift it. Doctors’ 
bills take the surplus. Gray hairs are com- 
ing, and the monotonous years wear on, 
There is nothing ahead to look to, and 
nothing in the present to notch the days, 
save a little harder work, a more restless 
night, and gradually failing strength. Un- 
der this gathering gloom the man does 
nothing fine, thinks nothing great; he only 
bears bravely up. If the neighbors ever give 
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a man a thought, it is only to say, ‘ Poor fel- 
low, things go rather against him.’ But 
blessed is the man who can go against things, 
and hold his way with buoyant heart, under 
‘ skies that are ashen and sober,’ over ‘ leaves 
that are withered and sere.’ In God’s reck- 
oning of the human lives, there will doubt- 
less be a great reversal of estimates, and for 
the comfort of those who make no headway 
against wind and tide, it will appear at last 
that 





*** They also serve 
Who only stand and wait.’ ’’ 

[The possession of riches is no evidence 
of soul-growth, nor are worldly honors evi- 
dences of honesty. The man who graciously 
accepts the inevitable, and who shapes his 
course in accordance with the natural laws 
and the Divine will, whatever may be his 
position in society, or his possessions, is the 
man to trust—the man who will try to do his 
duty.] 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.— Mrs. Hemans. 





SUPERSTITION. 
—o—- 
“WE may smile, or coldly sneer, 

The while such ghostly tales we hear; 
And wonder why they were believed, 
And how wise men could be deceived. 
Bathing our renovated sight 
In the free Gospel’s glorious light, 
We marvel it was ever night.’’— Vigil of Love. 


NHE sharp contest now in progress in Eu- 
rope between the civil orders of Ger- 
many and Italy and the Roman Catholics, 
whose adhesion to papal domination is close 
and continuous, seems to have developed an 
era of miracle play and of religious pilgrim- 
ages, which, considering the age we live in, 
is very remarkable. For more than a year 
trains of the faithful have been seen wending 
their way from different parts of Europe to 
the shrine of “ Our Lady of Lourdes,” where 
a peasant is said to have seen and conversed 
with the Virgin Mary, and where numerous 
cures of disease-burdened people are said to 
have been wrought. Even Americans have 
caught the infection; for, not long since, a 
party of nearly one hundred persons was or- 
ganized for a pilgrimage to the shrine above 
mentioned, and to visit the pope and get his 
blessing. In France and Germany there are 
several localities which possess the charac- 
teristics, imparted by some incident of a re- 
ligious nature, which attract pilgrims. 
In America we have, as yet, no place con- 





secrated by some startling display of what 
is called supernatural or miraculous power, 
to which the deeply devoted are accustom- 
ed to resort. This is a little odd when we 
consider how numerous are the followers 
of Rome, and how many hundreds of thou- 
sands, by all account, among us are believers 
in the marvels of modern Spiritualism. Not- 
withstanding the strides of positive Science, 
and the increasing hold that the develop- 
ments of such science is obtaining on the 
educated in modern society, there are very 
many intelligent and cultivated people—we 
find them in all the walks of business and 
professional life—who cordially believe in 
the power of “mediums” to communicate 
with the spirits of the dead, and to receive 
advice or instruction from the “ higher intel- 
ligences.” We have met well-educated men 
and women who claim that they have re- 
ceived visits from ghostly persons, and have 
recognized departed friends in their shadowy 
outlines. Now, is all this but the effect of 
superstition—that relic of ancient ignorance 
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and barbarism—which the best of us have 
not yet altogether outgrown? Or is it, to 
some degree, the outgrowth of a principle 
which recognizes truth intuitively, and would 
make obeisance to it? Here, in practical, 
money-loving, speculative New York, the in- 
fluence of superstitious fear has been evi- 
denced in a striking manner very recently. 
The house in which Mr. Benjamin Nathan 
was murdered, two or three years ago, al- 
though a large and elegant mansion, and in 
a favorite quarter of the city, has been tenant- 
less since the murder—no one being found 
bold enough to purchase or to rent it, al- 
though the price and terms were far below 
the current rates for like property elsewhere. 
Now, the managers of the estate are actually 
taking down the walls, with a view to build- 
ing what they may term another house, and 
so remove the reproach of blood which pre- 
vents a very valuable property from being 
utilized. This seems ridiculous enough, at 
first notice; but we would venture to affirm 
that not one of our readers would care to live 
in a house so branded, could he have it rent 
free. Were the offer made, the answer would 
probably be after this fashion: “I am not 
afraid to do it, but, somehow, I don’t like 
to.” There’s a ghost looming up in the hori- 
zon of imagination which awakens strange 
notions—unnameable, unformed. 

We are told, and we know, that there are 
men who seldom go to church, who never 





pray, whose religious life is substantial nil, 
according to what is commonly regarded a 
religious life, and who yet consult wizards 
and witches, and direct their business accord- 
ing to the advice of mountebank star-gazers 
and jugglers. Large incomes are made in 
our cities by fortune-tellers of high and low 
pretensions, and some of those fortune-tellers 
are consulted and fed by men whose business 
transactions run up among the millions! 

But the superstition which leads men to 
partake of such jugglery is really an out- 
growth—distorted, misapplied, it is true— 
of their spiritual nature. All such men have 
neglected the normal development of the 
crowning elements of their manhood; and 
where should be found the fruits and flowers 
of an assured trust ir God, exist only the 
weeds and nettles of doubt and unbelief. 

As it is -unbelief, irreligion, which lies at 
the foundation of superstitious fears, and of 
a hankering for the marvelous and supernat- 
ural, so it is an earnest, devotional sentiment, 
of the calm and assured type—a strong 
faith in the God of the New Testament— 
which will disarm superstition. Where there 
is an humble trust in the mercies and prom- 
ises of our heavenly Father, there is an un- 


shaken intelligence, a heart that responds 
not to the dolorous threatenings of bigotry 
or asceticism, but hears resounding within 
his soul: “ Cast thy burden upon the Lord 
and he shall sustain thee; he shall never 
suffer the righteous to be moved.” 
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RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN PRISONS. 


F religion be good for any, why not for 
criminals? Indeed, we may suppose the 
miserable sinners confined within prison walls 
to be even more in need of the consolations 
of the Gospel than those more fashionable 
“ miserable sinners ” who have their liberty, 
their library, and who dress in broadcloth 
and in fine silks and satins. 

No one is all bad—no one is all good. 
The man now behind the iron bars may have 
but a single fault, and that fault may be an 
almost irresistible desire for “drink,” and 
this may be inherited from father or mother. 
It was when under the influence of “ drink” 
the poor, weak fellow lost his temper—which 
better men sometimes do—and, by a blow 





with fist, club, or knife, committed an act 
which consigned him to the penitentiary. 
Aside from an ungovernable temper, he may 
be a good sort of fellow, and as kind, as lov- 
ing, and as prayerful as his keeper or his 
chaplain. He enjoys religious exercises, and 
to him they become as much a means of 
grace as to those more favored. 

The Prisoner’s Friend publishes a letter 
from Mr. John Creighton, warden of the 
penitentiary at Kingston, Canada, from which 
we copy: 

“ Our convicts are divided into two classes, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. A chap- 
lain is appointed for each class, who receives 
a salary of $1,200 per annum. Two suitable 
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chapels are provided, in one of which all 
the Catholics worship together, and in the 
other the Protestants. There is a short serv- 
ice in each every morning immediately before 
breakfast and before the convicts go to work. 
On Wednesdays, after dinner, there is also a 
short service, and on Sundays there are two, 
one immediately after 9 o’clock, and the 
other about half-past 1 o’clock. The sacra- 
ment of the communion is also dispensed at 
the proper seasons. There is an organ in 
each chapel, played by a convict, and there 
is also an excellent choir, formed from among 
the convicts, who are allowed suitable time 
to practice. The choirs are, I believe, supe- 
rior to any church choirs in the adjoining 
city. The silent system prevails here, but 
the men are supplied with books, and are 
always permitted to join in singing God's 
praise. 

“ Besides these more public services, the 
Protestant and Catholic chaplains are re- 
quired to be diligent in seeing and convers- 
ing with the convicts at all reasonable times, 
in their cells or in the hospitals and chapels, 
and in administering to them such instruc- 
tions and exhortations as may be calculated 
to promote their spiritual welfare, their 
moral reformation, and due obedience to the 
rules and authorities of the prison. They 
visit daily those convicts who are sick. In 
the Catholic chapel the priest has assistants, 
just as in a cathedral. The convicts under 
his charge have not only the benefit of the 
mass, but also of instruction in the catechism, 
the beads, litanies, etc. There is also a large 
library of Catholic books, religious and secu- 





lar, and an annual appropriation is made for 
the purchase of new supplies. [Is not this 
the same in the Protestant department ?] 

“In fact, we find by experience that if 
convicts can be made good Protestants or 
good Catholics, as the case may be, they will 
not subject themselves to recommitment to 
the penitentiary. We find no difficulty what- 
ever in carrying: out the various religious 
services and exercises. The convicts behave 
just as decorously in chapel as any religious 
congregation outside. In Canada we have a 
mixed community of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, and the government, I think, acts 
very wisely in extending tc every man, 
whether in or out of prison, the same relig- 
ious privileges, and civil also, where he is in 
a position to exercise them. This does away 
with all sectarian bickerings, which are gen- 
erally the most irritating.” 

[We suppose no special provision is made 
for Jews, pagans, or others; nor is it neces- 
sary. Indeed, we think religion, pure and 
undefiled by any sort of sectarianism, would 
fill all the requirements and save half the ex- 
pense. Why not have such services as the 
singing, praying, preaching, and instruction 
of unsectarian Sunday-schools; they would 
be the thing to make prisoners penitent, 
and open their hearts to the reception of 
light from on high. May God put it into 
the minds of men to treat these convicts as 


though it were possible for them to be re- 
formed, improved, made into respectable 
citizens, and even Christianized! Have they 
not souls to be saved? We do not know a 
better field for Christian missionary work 
than in our jails, prisons, and penitentiaries. } 


——_§_~¢¢o——_— 


OBERLIN 


S a pioneer in educational and Christian 

reform, Oberlin College has been widely 
known for more than a generation. Its plan, 
a novel one, was conceived by the Rev. John 
J. Shepherd, who, however, had associated 
with him in its development P. P. Stewart, 
the inventor of the Stewart stove. The lead- 
ing feature of this plan was the aim to bring 
a collegiate education within the reach of 
the youth of both sexes whose means were 
limited—in short, to popularize education. 
The plan, in this its prominent feature, has 





COLLEGE. 


been most successfully carried into execution. 
Probably in no school elsewhere can so good 
an education be obtained at a less expense. 
Many students have literally worked their 
way through college, maintaining themselves 
wholly by their earnings. Some find work 
of various kinds to do; advanced students 
teach elementary studies in the preparatory 
department, and many avail themselves of 
the long winter vacation of three months to 
teach in public schools. 

But it would be wrong to infer, as some 
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have done, that in popularizing education 
Oberlin has lowered the standard of a liberal 
education. The course of study pursued at 
Oberlin is substantially the same as in colleges 
of the first rank, and the instruction given is 
thorough, yet the education imparted is not a 
mere scholastic or book education. Mind 
and heart are harmoniously developed. Rea- 
son is allowed its legitimate exercise, and so 
Oberlin has been characterized by an activity 
and profundity of thought, united with a 
positiveness and persistence of correspondent 
action, which few collegiate institutions can 
claim. 

The original plan contemplated the co- 
existence of the college and a Christian colony 
in full sympathy with it ; accordingly, the two 
began together in the woods, and have con- 
tinued to this day as one. From its begin- 
ning Oberlin has been deeply religious, This 





formal, stiff, and forbidding. It is also ra- 
tional, and not merely traditional and dog- 
matic. Nor is it sectarian. As personal, it 
is not a mere party religion. Its spirit is 
catholic. Christian union has been in Ober- 
lin a fact. Till the growth of the town and 
of the school rendered it no longer practi- 
cable, there was but one church, in which 
were united members of all evangelical 
Christian denominations. The confession of 
faith was brief, comprising only what were 
deemed the essential doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and the same confession is still retained 
in the two congregational churches. 

This religion is practical. It is a working 
religion, producing fruit. Oberlin students 
have been widely known as active, earnest, 
and efficient workers. It is the religion of 
love. The distinctive religious philosophy 
of Oberlin—born of the heart and mind of 





New Counci Hatt, OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


has always been the pervading and reigning 
spirit of the school and of the place. The 
aim has been to keep human learning sub- 
servient to the knowledge of God and to a 
true Christian life. The religion of Oberlin 
is of the modern evangelical type, and in 
this, as in many other respects, it was a pi- 
oneer, Some characteristics of this modern 
type of piety may be mentioned. Its spirit 
is all-pervasive. It is an every-day religion. 
It enters into all pursuits, and is the control- 
ling principle of the, whole life. In the 
school at Oberlin every recitation is opened 
with a religious exercise, either prayer or 
singing ; and all public meetings or lectures, 
even those not of a strictly religious charac- 
ter, are opened with prayer. This religion, 
as of the heart, is natural and easy, and not 





the Rev. Charles G. Finney, for many years 
its honored president, and matured, system- 
atized, and put into compact form by his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. James H. Fairchild—is the 
philosophy of love. This is, that love, be- 
nevolence, or the willing of the good of uni- 
versal sentient being is the true virtue, moral 
goodness, or righteousness. This religion or 
philosophy of love, heartily accepted, carries 
one out of himself, and makes him conse- 
crated in all that he is, has, and can do to 
the good of his fellow-men. The teachers 
who have conducted the school have been 
inspired by this spirit of self-sacrificing de- 
votion, leading them to labor contentedly 
and joyfully on meager salaries; and the 
same true Christian heroism they have im- 
parted to many of their pupils, who have 
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gone forth far and wide to extend and per- 
petuate it. 
SEX IN EDUCATION. 

The problem of the co-education of the 
sexes has been solved in Oberlin College to 
the entire satisfaction of all who have watched 
the workings of the long-tried experiment. 
This success has doubtless been facilitated 
by the pervading religious spirit; but it is 
unquestionable that the mutual influence of 
the sexes has contributed largely both to suc- 
cess in study and to the formation of a genu- 
ine manly and womanly character. President 
Fairchild, after he had been a teacher of 
young men and young ladies together for 
twenty-seven years—the first eight in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, the next eleven in the 
higher mathematics, and the last eight in 
philosophical and ethical studies—makes 
these emphatic statements: “In all these 
studies my classes have included young 
women as well as young men, and I have 
never observed any difference between them 
in performance in the recitation. The strong 
and the weak scholars are equally distributed 
between the sexes, . . . Nor is there any 
manifest inability on the part of young women 
to endure the required labor. A breaking 
down in health does not appear to be more 
frequent with them than with young men. 
We have not observed a more frequent inter- 
ruption of study on this account; nor do 
our statistics show a greater draft upon the 
vital forces in the case of those who have 
completed the full college course.” 

The existence of Oberlin began about the 
same time as the anti-slavery agitation; and 
in its second year, by the casting vote of the 
chairman of its trustees, a resolution was 
passed, “* Let students be received irrespective 
of color,” thus making it an anti-slavery 
school of the most pronounced type, a char- 
acter it has always maintained, and by which, 
because of the prominence of the. subject, it 
has most of all gained conspicuity. The ne- 
gro has been treated as a man, and accorded 
all the rights and privileges of his manhood ; 
yet the number of colored students has been 
comparatively small, the ratio being but 
about four or five per cent. ‘ Most of these,” 
says President Fairchild, “ have occupied a 
fair position among their fellows in schol- 
arly attainment and cultivation. It might 





be safe to say of one of them that he has 
had no superior in literary taste or in ability 
as a linguist. Others have excelled in other 
departments of study.” 

It was but natural that the war, which was 
the providential issue and the final settlement 
of the long-continued previous agitation, 
should find Oberlin ready for its extraordi- 
nary demand. “ Of one hundred and sixty 
names,” says Professor Ellis, “in the four 
college classes in 1861, more than one hun- 
dred were connected with the army as sol- 
diers, Of the alumni and under-graduates 
we count one hundred and ninety-eight who 
served in the army. Among these were three 
major-generals, three brigadier-generals, ten 
colonels, and officers of lower grade in pro- 
portion.” Prof. E. estimates that there were 
seven hundred and fifty representatives of 
Oberlin in the army, “the great majority of 
whom enlisted without a selfish considera- 
tion.” “The work among the freedmen,” he 
adds, “ opened by the war, seemed to have 
special claims upon the students here, and 
has been responded to by a large number of 
teachers and a number of ministers. The 
American missionary association, which has 
devoted its attention especially to this work, 
has its three principal secretaries from Ober- 
lin graduates, and looks to Oberlin for many 
of the laborers which it sends into the field. 
The work of Oberlin for the colored race 
seems only just begun.” 

Since the war, under the judicious and 
able management of its president, Rev. James 
H. Fairchild, who is favorably known alike 
at the east and in the west, the college has 
entered upon a career of prosperity greater 
than at any previous time. The number of 
students has been growing steadily larger, 
and new plans have been formed, and are 
being realized, for increasing the efficiency of 
the institution. The theological department, 
which a few years since was reduced quite 
low, has been revived and much increased, 
and its prospects are now bright. This was 
heartily indorsed three years since by the na- 
tional council of congregational churches 
which met at Oberlin, and on that occasion 
the corner stone of a new theological build- 
ing, to be called Council Hall, was laid, which 
has since risen to ample proportions, is now 
nearly completed, and is the finest structure 
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in the village. At the Commencement last 
summer Senator Sherman remarked that it 
was a puzzle to him how Oberlin had ac- 
complished so great a work with such meager 
resources. It has been by faith and in love, 
and by the help of God, rather than by 
money. But its growth renders its needs 
many and pressing. 
GOOD REGULATIONS. 

Students are generally of the middle class, 
and are well-behaved. Cases of discipline 
are rare. Secret societies, games of chance, 
and the use of tobacco in any furm, and of 
intoxicating liquors, are strictly forbidden. 
Careful attention is given to the morals of 
the students, and a due solicitude is felt for 
their piety. In the estimatiqn of true man- 
hood the supreme place is given to moral 
character. More than in most places a man 
is esteemed for what he is as a man. 

Of the alumni of Oberlin College most 
occupy stations of usefulness. A large num- 
ber have become ministers, missionaries, and 
teachers; but many have also become law- 
yers and editors, and some physicians, busi- 
ness men, and farmers, Eight are presidents 
of colleges, over thirty are professors in col- 
leges, several are superintendents and prin- 
cipals of important schools, and sixteen are 
editors. A few have attained distinction in 
public affairs. Hon. James Monroe, a gradu- 
ate of the college, and for many years a pro- 
fessor in it, served during the administration 
of President Lincoln as Minister to Brazil, 
and since his return has been a member of 
Congress. General Cox, who in the war 
achieved a national reputation, and was for 
a time a member of the cabinet, is a son of 
Oberlin. Henry E. Peck, for many years a 
professor in the college, was sent by Lincoln 
as Minister to Hayti, where he died. John 
M. Langston, professor of law in Howard 
University, is a conspicuous example of what 
Oberlin has done for the colored man. Ober- 
lin men have been rather workers than writ- 
ers, yet they have made some not unimpor- 
tant contributions to the permanent litera- 
ture of the country. Rev. Asa Mahan, the 
first president of the college, is well known 
as the author of several books of a metaphys- 
ical and religious character. President Fin- 
ney is the author of a large, able, and orig- 
inal treatise on Systematic Theology, which 


has been republished in England, and also 
of a book containing a series of revival lec- 
tures, which has had an extensive circulation 
ip this country and in Europe. President 
Fairchild, by his text-book on Moral Philos- 
ophy, has taken rank among the best writers 
on that subject. Professor Henry Cowles is 
the author of several excellent Commentaries, 
chiefly on the Old Testament. 

Oberlin has thus been a growing moral 
power. It has disarmed prejudice, and has 
compelled the admiration and hearty appre- 
ciation of many who have doubted, if they 
have not opposed it. The fundamental prin- 
ciples which it so cqurageously, and with 
prophetic insight; adopted and has main- 
tained—which it has so fully embodied in its 
spirit and aim, and so efficiently promoted 
with the heroism of faith and self-sacrifice— 
have, in God's good providence, become glo- 
riously triumphant; and Oberlin, together 
with all who were also true to them, shares 
their exaltation. The pioneer work of Ober- 
lin is indeed done, and well done; but who 
shall say that its greatest work is not yet 
before it ? H. MATSON. 





RESOLUTION AND APPETITE. 


WRITER in the Saturday Gazette, in 

discussing the subject of intemper- 
ance, says thus warmly on the ever-fruitful 
subject : 

The first lecture we ever heard was what 
they called a “ Washingtonian.” He was 
not one of your elegant and eloquent modern 
lecturers, with immaculate linen and patent- 
leather boots, but a sturdy, sun-browned, 
weather-beaten fellow, clad in home-spun, 
who had once been a drunkard, but had now 
been reclaimed. He took of his coat and 
| rolled up his sleeves (it was in the fiercest 
heat of August), and he gesticulated and 
vociferated with a vehemence betokening a 
personal animosity against the demon that 
had formerly enslaved him, We listened 
with ears erect to the touching story of his 
ruin and his rescue. We were filled with his 
feeling, and when, at the close, he called for 
signers to a pledge of total abstinence, we 
were proud and happy to go forward to the 
little pine table in front of the pulpit, and, 





remembering John Hancock and the Declara- 
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tion of Independence, we wrote our names as 
near like as possible, and with a resolve which 
was quite as high as his, at least according to 
our boyish measure. For that day’s deed we 
have more and more occasion to give God 
thanks. “Amid temptations sharp and 
strong,” especially in college life, where boys 
learn much besides what is taught in books, 
that pledge held like an anchor. When, a few 
years ago, we heard that one of our earliest 
“chums” had gone down to a drunkard’s 
grave, we thanked God afresh for the pledge 
that we took, and for the grace He has given 
us to keep it until now. 

In the enthusiasm ,of our earlier years 
we were led to hope, and in many a speech 
we declared it, that at no distant day, in- 
temperance, with all its hideous brood of 
evils, would be eradicated from the land. 
We are not so hopeful now, perhaps because 
we are not so young. 

We have witnessed the rise and decad- 
ence of all manner of temperance organiza- 
tions, with banners and badges, and signs 
and pass-words. We have watched the prog- 
ress of moral-suasion movements, and have 
seen the arm of ‘the law invoked to stay the 
tide of desolation. Much has been done; 
we would not disparage the work or the 
workers. But ghastly facts confront and ap- 
pall us. The evils we deplore still exist, and 
seem to be spreading with fearful augment- 
ing power. 

In this Christian city where we write, there 
is a dram-shop for every lamp-post, and we 
are no better, or, rather, no worse provided 
in this regard than many other cities on the 
continent. These dram-shops are thronged 
with thirsty customers. Whether gold and 
stocks are up or down; whether other sorts 
of business be brisk or dull, these hells are 
always full. And in the social circle, yea, in 
many a circle reputed to be Christian, we 
think we have discovered a downward drift, 
a tendency to revive the drinking customs 
of a day which we had hoped was gone for- 
ever. Christian men, and even Christian 
ministers in some latitudes, as we happen to 
know, for we have been there, allow them- 
selves to indulge in potations which, fifteen 
years ago, they would not have dared to 
touch. Perhaps the war is responsible in a 
large degree for this deplorable demoraliza- 





tion. We retract. It is too much the cus- 
tom to dodge responsibility—as Adam did 
when he charged it upon Eve, and Eve when 
she charged it upon the devil—we are re- 
sponsible for allowing such demoralization, 
and, perhaps, contribute to it by the force 
of our example. We appeal to Sunday school 
officers and teachers to consider this ques- 
tion as its terrible importance demands, and 
begin the work of reformation by making 
“straight paths for their feet, lest that which 
is lame be turned out of the way.” 

And then, let every Sunday-school include 
a “Total Abstinence Society,” and let that 
society include every member of the school. 
The more excellent way is to prevent the 
formation of the habit. Marshal the children 
under the temperance banner. Dry up the 
stream at the fountain-head. It costs no 
sacrifice, it requires no effort for a child to 
renounce a cup it has never learned to love. 

Let temperance books find a place in every 
Sunday-school library. At stated periods 
let the subject be publicly presented, and let 
the choicest talent be invoked to make the 
presentation thoroughly effective. Let the 
pledge be circulated, and get all the school 
to sign it; and our word for it, within twenty 
years, there will be a moral revolution that 
will change the whole aspect of society. 
Fellow-workers, will you try it ? 

[So far so good. But why not extend the 
work of pledging to every-day -schools? 
Our school teachers are—the great majority 
of them—in favor of temperance, and will 
cheerfully co-operate in forming temperance 
societies in their schools. Editors of school 
or educational journals can do good by 
directing attention to this work. The entire 
Christian church throughout the world ought 
to help. Clergymen who fail to second this 


-enterprise come just so much short of per- 


forming fully their high and holy function 
of leading the people “onward and up- 


ward.” 
SS 


Cxrurcn CoLLEcTIONs—How To INCREASE 
TuEeu.—Let preacher and people stop the use 
of tobacco, which is in every sense a wasteful 
nuisance, and put the money they would 
have paid for the * weed” into the contri- 
bution-box. It would soon pay off church 
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debts, pay for an “ organ,” increase a clergy- 
man’s salary, buy books for the Sunday-school 
library, and leave something for charity, mis- 
sions, and other religious enterprises. All 
this, simply by a little self-denial—not meri- 
torions—of a worthless or injurious narcotic, 
which usually preceeds tippling. 


+06. 


WAS JESUS A BLONDE? 


EprirorR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— 

READ with curious interest your article 

on “ The Ideal of Christ’s Person.” It is 
a question badly complicated, because the Jesus 
of our religious systems is an ideal rather than 
an actual personage. Even in the Gospels he 
is endowed with characteristics as little Jewish 
as can be conceived. Human character is 
based on the natural constitution, the physique ; 
and Jesus is delineated as a man having the 
qualities of the blonde C+.ucasian race. I will 
copy from Bodichon the characteristics of the 
fair and brown Caucasians, to facilitate conclu- 
sions’: 


BLONDE. 

Head large, elongated ; 

Eyes blue; hair blonde; 

Stature tall; skin fair; 

In love, inclined to senti- 
ment; 

Disposed to political unity ; 

Fond of travel and adven- 
ture ; 

Prone to settle where are 
great facilities of commu- 
nication ; 

Impetuous, unreserved, 
frank ; 

Fond of noise, talking, 
good eating; 

Fond of novelties, amelior- 


ons ; 
Inconstant, impetuous, for- 


ving 
Sympathetic, seeking new 
ends; 


BRUNE. 


Head small, round ; 

Eyes black or brown; hair 
black or red ; 

Stature short ; brown skin; 

In love, of sensual disposi- 
tion; 

Averse to great states ; par- 
tial to cantons ; 

Tenacious of home, little 
adventurous ; 

Disposed to live in mount- 
ainous and island coun- 
tries ; fond of mining: 

Cautious, uncommunica- 
tive, secretive ; 

Silent, ascetic ; 

Holding to precedent and 
old usages ; 

Repugnant to strangers, 
vindictive ; 





; 

Unsympathetic, persistent ; 

Producing savans, reform- | Pr — orators, warri- 
ers, sages ; ors, artists, poets ; 

Aristocratic, and giving | Democratic, according lit- 
political influence to wo- tle influence to women. 
men. . 


The Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke) was endowed with the prin- 
cipal qualities peculiar to the blonde. He was 
certainly nomadic in his inclinations, fond of 
the society of women, “ eating and drinking,” 
impetuous, unreserved, sympathetic. In most 
respects he was the opposite of the Apostle 
Paul, whom tradition makes of dwarfish sta- 
ture, sallow complexion, ascetic, holding un- 
spiritual views of marriage, unsympathetic, 
persevering. His character and individuality 
are stamped on the Christian church, as is that 
of Mohammed upon Islam. 

Though entering Jerusalem as “ King of the 
Jews,” we find no evidence that Jesus dis- 





played any of the policy or fanaticism of the 
Jewish zealots, as described by Tacitus or Jo- 
sephus; making no sedition, or in any way 
providing even for personal safety. “ Render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” and “ Ye 
saw me in the temple making no tumult,” are 
his testimonies in regard to politics; and he 
paid the half-shekel, also, of the Jewish law. 
The Pharisees, Persian Jews, were most friend- 
ly to him ; the Sadducees, or sacerdotal party, 
were his adversaries and betrayers. If race 
controls the matter, Jesus must be presumed to 
have been of the branch of Jews most Persian 
or Aryan in character, 

It is not to be supposed that the Hebrew is 
a purely Semitic people. By their own rec- 
ords they intermarried with Egyptians, Can- 
aanites, and other populations, as the Normans 
did with the Saxon, Belgic, and other inhabit- 
ants of England. In Galilee such intermar- 
riage was most frequent; and tribes of the Ary- 
an or blonde race lived not remote from that 
province. Jesus was very possibly the off- 
spring of such intermixture of blood. His 
mental character denotes it; and there is no 
great improbability in the hypothesis. Jews 
with blue eyes and flaxen hair are found in 
England; and red-haired in Germany. Tradi- 
tion gives red hair to Moses, as to the Hyk-sos 
kings of Egypt, and to Esau, the son of Isaac. 
and to King David. (Genesis xxv. 25; 1 Sam- 
uel xvi. 12.) 

I attach no importance to the letter of Len- 
tulus, which describes Jesus as tall, with hair 
waving, bright and resplendent in color, ete. 
The old heads of Christ were but heads of Ser- 
apis, which were scattered by the Gnostic 
sects over all Europe. The Emperor Hadrian 
wrote thus: “ They who worship Serapis are 
also Christians; those who style themselves 
the bishops of Christ are devoted to Serapis.” 
The ideal divinities, Apollo, Venus, Diana, 
Athéné, were golden-haired. I have seen in 
Montreal pictures of Cleopatra, the fabulous 
asp and all, in the same gallery, one a brune, 
dark-haired, lithe, etc.; the other, yellow- 
haired, huge-bellied, with prodigious trunk 
and arms, a thorough-going Dutch woman. 
Like dispositions to ideal representation doubt- 
less account for the various delineations of 
Jesus. I conceive of him as tall, not quite six 


feet high, fair and somewhat florid counte- 
nance, a hazel-eyed, fair-haired, well-formed 
body ; soft, uncallused hands; full-sized nose 
mouth, and chin, large chest; and with a care- 
ful reading of the Synoptic Gospels it seems as 
though everybody would apprehend the same 
ideas. A. W. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, vis., men of wisdom and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 


ftance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn, 





FINANCE—A CATECHISM ON MONEY. 


BY JOHN G. DREW, ELIZABETH, N. a.* 


“Waar constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements or labor'd mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich nayies ride; 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 

Where low-brow'd baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No; Men! high-minded Men! 

Men who their duties know; 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain !” 





UERY. What is money? 

Answer. George Opdyke defines it as 
“an instrument of commerce to effect ex- 
changes ;” Charles Sears styles it as a “ com- 
mon title to float property from hand to hand, 
as canals do from place to place;” and a labor 
reformer tersely calls it a “ baggage-check for 
the transfer of property.” All of which defi- 
nitions mean the same thing, and are correct. 

Q. What should be the characteristics of 
money ? 

A. 1, Security, that it may never fail of 
exchangeability for equal values. 

2. Stability, that it may not be elevated or 
depressed by outside influences. « 

3. Uniformity of value in every part of our 
country. 

4, Elasticity, capable by its inherent power 
of adapting itself to any requirement. 

5. Cheapness, that the average cost of its 
use shall not exceed the average value of its 
service, 

6. Volume, equal to any conceivable emer- 
gency. 

7. Oonvertidility into such form as shall be 
perfectly safe, and subject to satisfactory con- 
version on demand. 

Q. Is our present currency SECURE ? 

A. Yes; as it is based upon the wealth and 
production of the nation, and the people 
know it, as evinced by their hoarding it in 





*“ Our Currency; What It Is, and What It Should 
Be.” Octavo; pp. 24. Price, 15 cents, single (post- 
paid); $12.00 per hundred ;$100.00 per thousand. 8. R. 
Wells, Publisher: 389 Broadway, New York. 





seasons of panic, which they have never done 
before. This view was confirmed by the 
President; who, though a bullionist, in his 
message, at the opening of the 43d Congress, 
(Dec. 2d, 1873), said: “The experience of 
the present panic has proved that the cur- 
rency of the country, based as it is upon the 
credit of the country, is the best that has 
ever been devised. Usually, in times of such 
trials, currency has become worthless, or so 
much depreciated in value as to inflate the 
values of all the necessaries of life. As com- 
pared with the currency, every one holding 
it has been anxious to dispose of it on any 
terms. Now, we witness the reverse. Holders 
of currency hoard it as they did gold in former 
experiences of a like nature.” 

Q. Was not our former currency equally 
secure ? 

A. No; as that was based upon specie—a 
commodity which, being a debtor nation, we 
could not control; and when the foreign bal- 
ance of account was against us, and our cred- 
itors wanted it, they took it. The founda- 
tion being thus withdrawn, the superstruct- 
ure tumbled. 

Q. What do you mean by the foreign bal- 
ance of acccunt ? 

A. Should we sell enough to the foreigners 
to more than pay theif claims for goods, in- 
terest, freight (as they now own most of the 
ocean shipping), the “balance of account,” 
payable in gold, would be in our favor. At 
present, and for many years past, the reverse 
has been largely the fact. 
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Q. You argue, if I understand you cor- 
rectly, that the fact of gold being the inter- 
national currency of the world is a powerful 
objection to its use, by this nation, as a basis 
for its currency; and not, as some insist, an 
argument in favor of such use ? 

A. Yes. It is an overwhelming and un- 
answerable objection, so long as we remain a 
debtor nation ; and no proposition is susceptible 
of clearer demonstration than that any debtor 
nation that bases its currency upon specie, 
for the reasons before stated, prospers or lan- 
guishes, financially and industrially, at the 
option of foreigners. 

Q. Are not those who; like you, oppose a 
specie basis, entitled inflationists ? 

A. Yes; for the same reason that the thief, 
to mislead his pursuers, cries “Stop thief!” 
We boldly affirm that the full legal tender, 
as before described, backed as it will be by 
the wealth of the nation—$30,000,000,000— 
and its yearly production of $6,000,000,000, 
will be the most solid, well-secured currency 
ever known; and with equal boldness affirm 
that the proposition of the bullionists to base 
our currency on gold—we being a debtor na- 
tion, and not owning one gold dollar—is the 
most bold and unblushing “ confidence game” 
ever known: a proposition to develop our 
entire production and commerce, not only 
upon no tangible foundation, but upon a 
minus quantity, & VACUITY, & SUCTION; as we 
owe, now, ten dollars in coin where we have 
but one to pay with, and that one borrowed. 

Q. Are these views of finance held by par- 
ties in such influential positions as to assist 
in putting them into practice ? 

A. Yes. President Grant, in the message 
of December, 1873, before quoted, remarked : 
“ A specie basis can not be reached and main- 
tained until our exports, exclusive of gold, 
pay for our imports, interest due abroad, and 
other specie obligations, and so nearly so as 
to leave an appreciable accumulation of the 
precious metals in the country. * * * To 
increase our exports, sufficient currency is re- 
quired to keep all the industries of the coun- 
try employed. Without this, national as well 
as individual bankruptcy must ensue.” 

Q. Does history afford instances of nations 
similarly situated with ourselves, and their 
experience ? * 

A. Yes; most copiously. England—when 





forced into the position of a debtor nation, 
as the result of her great wars—abandoned 
specie to her creditors, stimulated her indus- 
tries as the President proposed, turned the 
foreign balances in her favor, and resumed. 
France pursued the same course after the 
termination of her late war with Germany: 
FORCED her legal tenders everywhere, and 
has now the balance of trade in her favor, 
and has almost recovered from her losses. 
President Grant doubtless learned a valuable 
lesson from those experiences. 

Q. Does our present currency possess sTA- 
BILITY, as you define it, “not elevated or de- 
pressed by outside influences ?” 

A. No. Being arbitrarily fixed in vol- 
ume, regardless of the fluctuation of demand, 
it violently oscillates, in cost of use, from 1 
per cent. per day, in the autumn, to ;1, of 1 
per cent. per day, in midsummer—jumping 
like a steam-engine without governor or bal- 
ance-wheel, 

Q. Does the same trouble inhere with a 
specie basis, and in other countries? 

A. Yes. In October, 1873, the rate of in- 
terest of the Bank of England jumped, in 
three weeks, from 3 to 10 per cent., and in 
the next three-weeks tumbled back again. 
Without doubt, this jerky tendency of our 
currency prompted President Grant so wisely 
to say, in his message of December, 1869: 
“Tt is a duty, and one of the highest duties 
of Government, to secure to the citizens a 
medium of exchange of fixed, unvarying 
value.” As the only measurable value a me- 
dium of exchange can have is the rent ob- 
teinable for its use, gold, as a basis, would 
be the worst of all materials, as that is the 
most vacillating—the value (?) fluctuating 
333 per cent. in three weeks. One all-con- 
trolling reason why it is so largely advocated 
as a basis for currency in Wall Street, is the 
ease with which it can be “ cornered.” 

Q. I will not ask on what you propose to 
base the nation’s currency, as you have said, 
“The nation’s wealth and its current produc- 
tion.” You haye not shown how that will 
prevent the violent oscillations you so much 
deplore. 

A. It will not, unless some means can be 
instituted to fully supply the requirements 
for money in the active season, and to recall 
it when not needed. In other words, en- 
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dow our financial system with ELASTICITY, 
our fourth-named requisite—examination of 
which we will waive until after the discus- 
sion of uniformity of value. 

Q. Has our present currency UNIFORMITY 
OF VALUE throughout the country ? 

A. Yes; without question. Therein pre- 
senting a marked contrast to that previously 
used, when travelers from State to State suf- 
fered the same loss and inconvenience that 
they do in Europe in passing from nation to 
nation. 

Q. You quote ELAsTICITY as an essential 
attribute; does our present currency pos- 
sess it ? 

A. No. While we need greater elasticity 
than any other nation, our currency is less 
elastic. 

Q. Why do we require greater elasticity 
than other nations? 

A. Chiefly in consequence of our climate. 
Our summers are so hot that cereals would 
perish in transit; and our winters so cold as 
to freeze up our internal navigation. There- 
fore, our business is mostly done in the fall 
and spring months—especially in the fall. 
This condition of climate does not obtain in 
any other largely productive and commercial 
nation; and is accompanied, to an unparal- 
leled extent, by a spasmodic demand for cur- 
rency during the season for its active use. 
This active demand is followed by a directly 
opposite condition, and it will readily be 
seen that a volume of currency, sufficient to 
float the autumn’s exchanges, would—unless 
some sluiceway should be prepared to carry 
off the surplus, when required—flood ile 
market in the dull period, and thus pro- 
duce the most disorganizing and vicious re- 
sults. 

Q. Suppose the nation should have only 
sufficient volume for the dullest period—what 
would occur when the fall demand should 
set in? 

A. Collapse. An almost entire stoppage 
of production and movement of crops; ruin- 
ous rates for the use of money from day to 
day; temporary and absurd expedients, in- 
dicative of insolvency of the banks ; societary 
demoralization. 

Q. You speak with confidence and empha- 
sis, Are these views largely accepted ? 

A. For years the secretaries of the Treas- 





ury have been stating these theories as facts ; 
and they are confirmed by the experience of 
last fall, and consequent present suffering. 
In fact, so evident were they that the Presi- 
dent, in his message to Congress, Dec. 2d, 
1873, said: “In view of the great actual 
contraction that has taken place in the cur- 
rency, and the comparative contraction con- 
tinuously going on, due to the increase of 
population, increase of manufactures and all 
the industries, I do not believe that there is 
too much of it, now, for the dullest period 
of the year. * * * It is patent to the 
most casual observer that much more cur- 
rency or money is required to transact the 
legitimate trade of the country during the 
fall and winter months, when the vast crops 
are being removed, than during the remain- 
der of the year. With our present system 
the amount in the country remains the same 
throughout the entire year, resulting in an 
accumulation of all the surplus capital of the 
country at a few centers when not employed 
in the moving of crops. * * * Elasticity 
to our monetary system, therefore, is the ob- 
ject to be attained first. * * * Elasticity 
to our circulating medium, therefore, and 
just enough of it to transact the legitimate 
business of the country, and to keep all in- 
dustries employed, is what is most to be de- 
sired.” 

Q. With so much evidently well-considered 
thought, did he propose any working plan to 
secure the desired results ? 

A. Yes; a well-intentioned plan, but open 
to the objections: ist. That the volume of 
currency proposed was too small; 2d. It was 
to flow through the complicated and costly 
agency of the banks, instead of directly to 
the people; and, 3d. The proposed rate of 
interest (4 per cent., gold) is higher than our 
production, and, consequently, our commerce 
could afford. 

Q. What was his plan? ‘ ’ 

A. I quote from his message thus: “I 
would submit for your consideration whether 
this difficulty might not be overcome by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue, at any time, to National Banks of issue, 
any amount of their notes below a fixed per- 
centage of their issue—say 40 per cent.—upon 
the banks depositing with the Treasurer of 
the United States an amount of Government 
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bonds equal to the amount of notes demanded 
—the banks, to forfeit to the Government, 
say 4 per cent. of the interest accruing on 
the bonds so pledged, during the time they 
remain with the Treasury as security for the 
increased circulation, the bonds so pledged 
to be redeemable by the banks at their pleas- 
ure, either in whole or in part, by returning 
their own bills for cancellation to an amount 
equal to the face of the bonds withdrawn.” 
Which, being translated to the language of 
common people, would read thus: The Goy- 
ernment to advance to the National Banks an 
amount equal to 40 per cent. of their circula- 
tion, and to receive, as collateral security for 
the same, an amount of Government bonds 
equal to the sum so advanced—the banks 
paying the Government at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per year, and to repay the loan at their 
option. This would give, as an automatic 
reserve fund (40 per cent. on the present cir- 
culation of $354,000,000), $141,600,000. 

Q. What improvement on this would you 
suggest ? 

A. Let Congress pass a very simple, and, 
therefore, easily-understood law, providing 
Jor the issue of Treasury notes (greenbacks) as 
legal tender for all purposes whatever, to the 
extent which the r-quirements of our production 
and commerce indicate, and make such legal 
tender reconvertible, at the option of the holders, 
into Treasury bonds, bearing a rate of interest 
not much in excess of the average annual na- 
tional increase of property—not over 3.65 per 
cent, per year, : 

Q. You said that the production of the na- 
tion could not afford to pay 4 per cent., gold. 
What can it afford ? 

A. That brings us squarely to the elucida- 
tion of the 5th requisite: CHEAPNESS. What- 
ever might be the faults of Dickens’ Mr. Mi- 
cawber, he gave us one indisputable lesson in 
political economy, thus: 1st. Given a reve- 
nue of £19 19s, 6d.; expenditures, £20; re- 
sult: misery. 2d. Given a revenue of £20; 
expenditures, £19 19s. 6d.; result: happi- 
ness. Statistics show the productive increase 
of our industries, for a series of years, to be 
8% per cent., without allowing labor any 
profit for the direction of the use of money. 
Should the cost of the use of money be above 
the earnings of industry, recurrence of the 
panics, insolvencies, individual and national 





ruin, so characteristic of the past, would only 
be a question of time in the future. 

Q. A much larger voLUME would then be 
required ? 

A. Yes. “Equal to any conceivable emer- 
gency.” 

Q. Entirely without limit ? 

A. I did not say that. <A preceding state- 
ment proposed “to the extent which the re- 
quirements of our production and commerce 
should indicate,” 

Q. That seems very vague. How do those 
requirements indicate themselves ? 

A. By the amount of rent or interest which 
the use of the “instrument of commerce to 
effect exchanges” (as Mr. Opdyke so well de- 
fines money) commands in the market. 

Q. Really, Iam so obtuse that I can not 
comprehend your statement. 

A. I showed, in a previous response, that 
the production of the country for a series of 
years had been 34 percent. With that as 
revenue, and 15 to 20 per cent. interest, it is 
entirely evident that production must very 
soon be crushed; and it is equally evident 
that a healthy and sustained existence of 
Production, and its co-worker, Commerce, is 
incompatible with a higher rate than about 
8 per cent. The market rate of interest is, 
therefore, as unerring and automatic an indi- 
cator as to the proportion which the available 
supply of money bears to the demand, as the 
barometer is of the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. 

Q. So far, you have demonstrated to my 
satisfaction that the condition of the money 
market, as to supply and demand, is indicated 
by the figures of interest, as in your illustra- 
tion of the barometer; which, at one point, 
indicates equilibrium (analogous to your 3} 
per cent.), and variations from the same— 
disturbance, either present or near at hand. 
Will you please explain, having thus discov- 
ered a threatened disturbance, how you will 
avoid it? , 

A. I repeat: Let Congress pass a very sim- 
ple, and, therefore, easily-understood law, 
providing for the issue of Treasury notes 
(greenbacks) as legal tender for all purposes 
whatever, to the extent which the requirements 
of our production and commerce indicate, and 
make such legal tender reconvertible, at the op- 
tion of the holders, into Treasury bonds, bear 
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ing a rate of interest not much in excess of the 
average annual national increase of property— 
not over 3.65 per cent. per year. Suppose 
the liabilities of the Government to be very 
largely of the above-described currency bonds, 
payable on demand, bearing not over 3.65 
per cent. per year interest, held by our own 
citizens (instead of gold bonds, at high rates, 
held by foreigners), do you not see that when 
the rate of interest should advance, above the 
Government figure, holders would rush to 
convert them into currency? and when a 
plethoric supply should be indicated, by the 
rate of interest being below the Government 
standard, the carrency would flow to the 
Treasury, until the equilibrium should be re- 
established ? 

Q. In solving this problem, are you not 
making it possible for the Government for 
the first time to obey the requirement of the 
Constitution to “coin money and regulate 
the value thereof ?” 

A. Certainly; and in the only possible way 
“to regulate the value of money ;” which is 
in the rate of the rent or interest obtainable 
for it. 

Q. In your response to my query, immedi- 
ately preceding the last, you founded your 
argument on the premise that the liabilities 
of the Government were largely in the low- 
interest, convertible currency bonds. Until 
you firmly establish your premise, your argu- 
ment is without foundation. 

A. That condition does not exist; but the 
materials for it only await the demand of the 
American people, who, while I am writing 
this, are demanding, throughout the West 
and South, that “The public debt, of what- 
ever kind, should be paid in strict accord- 
ance with the law under which it was con- 
tracted.” That means that the 5-20 bonds— 
principal payable after five, and before twenty 
years, at the option of the Government, exempt 
from taxes—national, State, or municipal— 
and bearing 6 per cent. per year gold interest, 
payable semi-annually—should now, by their 
terms, be called in and paid off in legal 
tenders; said legal tenders to be convertible 
into bonds, as before described. This gives 
the currency the now-lacking characteristic 
of CONVERTIBILITY. 

Q. But, is not that repudiation, in view of 
the fact that the first act signed by Mr. 





Grant, as President, having been passed by 
the Forty-first Congress, on the 18th day of 
March, 1869, read as follows: “It is hereby 
provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States is solemnly pledged to the 
payment, in coin or its equivalent, of all the 
obligations of the United States, and of all 
the interest-bearing obligations, except in 
cases where the law, authorizing the issue of 
any such obligations, has expressly provided 
that the same may be paid in lawful money, 
or in other currency than gold and silver?” 
A. It is NoT REPUDIATION, unless we con- 
strue George Washington’s decision—ahnul- 
ling the agreement of General Arnold to de- 
liver West Point to the armies of George III. 
—as repudiation. Both parties—Arnold and 
our Congress—exceeded the limits of the ser- 
vice for which they were appointed. Unlike 
the acts authorizing the issue of bonds, the 
principal of which was payable in gold, this 
only stipulated the interest. I knew none 
of the buyers of those bonds (5-20’s), when 
they were issued, who thought of receiving 
gold for anything but the interest. The 
greenbacks of that date were, and now are, 
indorsed as “legal tender, at face value, for 
all debts, public and private, ExcEPT duties 
on imports and interest on the public debt.” 
Thaddeus Stevens (who drew the bill) repeat- 
edly asserted, in his place in Congress, that 
the framers of the bill had no thought of 
gold payment, except for interest. The bill 
was drawn and the contracts (bonds) deliv- 
ered, on one part, by a nation hard pressed 
for its existence, receiving a small (sometimes 
as low as 85) percentage; and grasping 
money-powers, on both sides of the ocean, 
accustomed to use the closest scrutiny, taking 
the carefully-drawn contract, on the other 
part. That act, substituting gold for cur- 
rency in payment of the principal of the 5-20 
bonds, was an after-thought, and passed by 
a Congress composed largely, if not chiefly, 
of men who would profit by its enactment— 
either directly, as holders of those bonds, or 
indirectly, as being interested in National 
Banks. By thus subverting their fiduciary 
position to their own interests, and against 
the interests of their constituents and the na- 
tion, they acted—to use the mildest terms— 
indelicately, unwarrantably, and, we think, 
illegally. Their action contained all the 
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Dy bad elements of the “Salary Grab” and the | the balance of trade in our favor, and specie 
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a THOMAS A. SCOTT, 

PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ETC. 
past five or more years his name has had a 
more important influence in railway move- 
ments than that of any other man we might 
name. Considered from the pe nt of view 


st vo few of our readers, it is reasonable 
to believe, have not heard of the en- 


terprising, progressive, bold railroad man 
he whose portrait graces this page. For the 
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of the engraving, he has an organization as 
healthy and vigorous as may be desired. His 
brain is large, and amply sustained by an 
excellent body. He inherits enough of his 
mother’s nature to give him an intuitive in- 
tellect which grasps conclusions quickly, and 
generally his first impressions are his best. 
His large perceptive organs, giving him full- 
ness across the brows, enable him to look 
after details and appreciate particulars ; and 
though he has comprehensiveness of thought 
and breadth of plan and purpose, nothing is 
too small to attract his attention and awaken 
his consideration. He is wide through the 
temples, showing excellent constructing or 
combining talent. He would have made one 
of the best of mechanics or engineers, had he 
taken up such a vocation. He is wide-head- 
ed just back of the temples, where the hair 
covers the scalp in the region of Acquisitive- 
ness, showing power to appreciate values 
and comprehend combinations in money 
matters. He has remarkable quickness in 
taking in all the facts and principles involved 
in a large financial operation. 

He is wide between*the ears, showing 
power, force, courage, fortitude, enterprise, 
push, and ability to control and govern af- 
fairs. He is not one of those serene, touch- 
me-not kind of men, that sit in solitary 
grandeur and quietly direct affairs. He goes 
among men, sees for himself, instructs those 
who control the work in detail, and thus will 
have, as it were, his hand, or mind, on every 
man in the whole sphere of his business. 

The upper part of his forehead is suffi- 
ciently strong to give him reasoning power, 
but he is more practical than philosophical. 
He sees the drift of large enterprises, but 
his power lies in reducing to practice that 
which is not easy to be done. 

He has strong social developments ; makes 
friends by the touch of his hand, by the tone 
of his voice ; is a good talker, byt comes to 
the point without a world of words, states 





his case in a crisp and vigorous manner, and 
stops when he gets through. 

He has Hope enough to see results more 
clearly than most men ; believes in great pos- 
sibilities, and dares to try that which would 
appall most others; when he goes among 
men who have doubts and misgivings he is 
able to inspire them with a consciousness of 
coming success, and thus he becomes a great 
factor in the accomplishment of gigantic ob- 
jects. He is able to call out in others all 
that belongs to their character, especially 
their power, and lead them to co-operate 
with him heartily and effectively. He com- 
prehends strangers, knows at once how much 
there is in a man, and how to bring it out; 
knows how to inspire individual confidence 
and to make people believe in him, not in 
the facilities which he may have—he im- 
presses people with an idea that whatever he 
undertakes is somehow going through. He 
has a great deal of what may be called vital 
magnetism, personal influence, power over 
others, ability to call out their affection, 
their talent, their courage, and their persist- 
ency, and, at the same time, he is able to 
control strong men. In fine, he is a natural 
king or leader among men. 


“Con.” Scort, as he is generally styled, 
was born in Loudon, Franklin County, 
Pennsylvania, December 28, 1824. After 
serving as a clerk in several country stores, 
he became the clerk of Major James Pat- 
ton, his brother-in-law, who was collector of 
tolls at Columbia, on the State road. He 
next became a clerk in the extensive ware- 
house and commission establishment of the 
Leeches, at Columbia. In 1847 he left this 
position to go to Philadelphia, where he had 
been offered a situation as chief clerk to A. 
Boyd Cummings, the collector of tolls at the 
eastern terminus of the public works. After 
three years of service in that relation, he 
availed himself of an opportunity to take a 
not unimportant position in the service of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, being 
stationed at Duncansville, as general agent of 
the mountain or eastern division of the road. 
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On the completion of the western division, 
he was placed in charge of that section, and 
was soon afterward made the successer of 
General Herman J. Lombaert, who retired on 
account of ill-health, as general superintend- 
ent of the entire line. In 1859, on the death 
of the Hon. William B. Foster, the vice- 
president of the road, he was elected his 
successor, and retained that position up to 
the time of Mr, Thomson’s death, being de- 
signated first vice-president after it became 
necessary to divide his duties. 

At the outbreak of the late war Col. Scott 
became the assistant of Governor Curtin in 
equipping and forwarding troops to the field. 
He was shortly afterward called to Washing- 
ton, and acted the part of assistant Secre- 
tary of War, having charge of the very im- 
portant department of transportation and 
supplies, a position which he held until May, 
1862, when his railroad duties summoned 
him back to Philadelphia. 

Col. Scott’s labors, however, have not been 
confined to the one company. He has been 
from its organization in Mareh, 1871, the 
president of the Pennsylvania Company, the 


{ agency through which the western roads 
leased by the Pennsylvania Railroad are op- 
erated; president of the Pan Handle route 
(Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and St. Louis Rail- 
road) since March, 1871; president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, from March, 1871, to 
March, 1872, when this road passed under the 
control of Mr. Vanderbilt; president of the 
Texas Pacific Railroad since its organization 
on April 15, 1871; president of the Atlantic 
and Pacific railroad (which is to follow the 
thirty-fifth parallel of latitude) since August 
9, 1873; a controlling director of the South- 
ern Railway Security Company, which has 
the management of a great network of roads 
in the South; and a director of the Kansas 
Pacific, Denver and Pacific, Denver and Ric 
Grande (narrow-gauge), and has a controlling 
interest in other roads. Recently the presi- 
dency of the Erie railway of New York was 
offered him, and declined. 


On the death of Mr. Thomson, the es- 
teemed and able president of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company, it seemed but natu- 
ral that Mr. Scott should succeed him, which 
he has, by the unanimous suffrages of the 





Board of Directors. 


—— +00 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


O the question, who are our best citi- 
zens? we reply, those who are intelli- 
gent, temperate, virtuous, industrious, and 
self-regulating. He is not a good citizen 
who is ignorant, dissipated, vicious, indo- 
lent, or criminal. Has the State a right to 
make education compulsory? Yes, when the 
character of citizenship depend’ so much on 
it. Society has a right to defend itself against 
criminals, pauperism, etc., and to legislate in 
the interests of all classes. She has a right 
to grant or to withhold licenses to sell alco- 
holic liquors as a beverage ; to establish and 
regulate schools, reformatories, asylums, pris- 
ons, etc. Here are a few facts from a speech 
on Compulsory Education by Hon. Harris H. 
Beecher, of Chenango, N. Y., delivered in the 
Assembly, March 24th, 1874. 

Upon the general question of compulsory 
education, a superintendent of schools, emi- 
nent as authority, concisely states the ground 
on which it rests as follows: 

1st. Compulsory education protects the 


nineteen out of twenty who are educating 
their children, against the one who, cruelly 
against his children and injuriously against 
the community, is counteracting what the 
other nineteen are doing. 

2d. It involves the protection of innocence 
against wrong, for starving the mind is worse 
than inflicting injury on the body. 

8d. If it is right to tax the property of all 
for the education of all, it is equally right to 
see that all are educated. 

4th. If it is the right of every child to re- 
ceive food for the body, he has a higher right 
to nourishment to mature his higher powers 
of manhood. Mr. Harris further remarked : 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that it is charged 
upon the friends of compulsory education 
that they overestimate the extent of igno- 
rance among the people. 

In 1870, in this State of New York, there 
were 239,000 persons above the age of ten 
who could not read and write. There were 
189,000 above the age of twenty-one who 
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could not read and write, of whom 73,000 
were male citizens, and hence entitled to 
vote. The United States Commissioner of 
Education, in his report of 1872, informs us 
that over seventeen per cent. of the adult 
males of the country who are essentially all 
voters, are illiterate. Of the 7,500,000 voters 
in the United States, more than 1,000,000 can 
not read the ballot they cast. 

[Fine material, this, for citizenship, is it 
not? Ought intelligent women to be de- 
nied a voice in municipal affairs while these 
ignorant men are to cast a ballot they can 
not read? Ought one to vote who can not 
read and write? Ought drunkards, crimi- 
nals, and paupers to vote? Ought we not to 
put every child in the way of acquiring an 
education? We regard our country as the 
best in the world. It is Free—we wish to 
keep it so. Our only hope is in the intelli- 
gence and integrity of our people. All must 
be educated. ] : 


—— -~ +06 —_ 


LIBERTY AND ITS RELATIONS. 


” HERE is no word in the human lan- 

guage,” says Mr. Froude, “ which so 
charms the ear as Liberty. There is no word 
which so little pains have been taken to de- 
fine, or which is used to express ideas more 
opposite. There is a liberty which is the 
liberty of a child or a savage, the liberty of 
animals, the vagrant liberty, which obeys no 
restraint, for it is conscious of no obligation. 
There is a liberty which arises from the sub- 
jugation of self and the control of circum- 
stances, which consists in knowledge of what 
ought to be done, and a power to do it ob- 
tained by patient labor and discipline. The 
artisan or the artist learns in an apprentice- 
ship under the guidance of others to con- 
quer the difficulties of his profession. When 
the conquest is complete, he is free. He has 
liberty—he commands his tools, he commands 


his own faculties. He has become a master. 


It is with life as a whole, as with the occu- 
pations into which life is divided. Those 
only are free men who have had patience to 
learn the conditions of a useful and honor- 
able existence, who have overcome their own 
ignorance and their own selfishness, who 
have become masters of themselves. The 





first liberty is the liberty of anarchy, which 
to a man should be a supreme object of de- 
testation. The second liberty is the liberty 
of law, which has made the name the symbol 
of honor, and has made the thing the su- 
preme object of desire. But the enthusiasm 
for true liberty has in these modern times 
been transferred to its opposite. With a sin- 
gular inversion of cause and effect, men have 
seen in liberty not the exercise and the re 
ward of virtues which have been acquired 
under restraint, but some natural fountain, 
a draught from which is to operate as a spell 
for the regeneration of our nature. Free- 
dom, as they picture it to themselves, is like 
air and light, a condition in which the seeds 
of excellence are alone able to germinate. 
Who is free? asked the ancient sage, and he 
answered his own question, The wise man 
who is master of himself. Who is free? asks 
the modern liberal politician, and he answers, 
The man who has a voice in making the laws 
which he is expected to obey. Does the free- 
dom of a painter consist in his having him- 
self consented to the laws of perspective, and 
light and shade? That nation is the most 
free where the laws, by whomsoever framed, 
correspond most nearly to the will of the 
Maker of the universe, by whom, and not by 
human suffrage, the code of rules is laid 
down for our obedience. That nation is 
most a slave which has ceased to believe that 
such divinely-appointed laws exist, and will 
only be bound by the acts which it places on 
its statute-book.” 


~~ 
eo? 


AN AMERICAN COAL-CUTTER. 


rJNHE great waste incident to the old methods 

of mining coal has long been a sore subject 
for the consideration of economists, and many 
suggestions and devices have been advanced for 
its correction in part. A coal-cutter has, at 
length, been produced, and by an American. 
The Gas Light Journal says, with reference to 
it: 

We give an account of the recent trial of the 
first practical coal-cutting machine: in the 
United States. The machine is employed in 
the Coal Brook mines, about two and a half 
miles north-east of Brazil, Indiana, and is 
known as Brown's Monitor coal-cutter. The 
machine consists of a five-horse power steam- 
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engine, driven by steam carried into the mine 
by a steam-pipe, terminating, however, in a few 
feet of rubber hose, which permit of full free- 
dom of motion to the machine. The intention 
of the proprietors is to employ compressed air 
in place of steam as soon as their experimental 
trips are finished. The cutting arrangement is 
an iron rim of four feet in diameter, Which has 
on its periphery movable steel teeth, placed at 
points about twelve inches apart. These teeth 
may be taken out and ground whenever they 
become dull. This rim lies on small wheels 
which support it, and allow a free motion, and 
has cogs on its under surface which gear into 
cogs on a shaft turned by the engine. By this 
means the power is applied near the circum- 
ference of the wheel, instead of at the center, 
as in the ordinary circular saw. The princi- 
pal reason for this arrangement is to get a 
deeper cut at the coal. The cutter can be put 
to a depth of three and one-third feet, or seven- 
eighths of its whole diameter, whereas the or- 
dinary circular saw can scarcely cut to one- 
half its diameter. The machine runs on a 
movable track, and is fed by means of a screw 
working in cogs. The track is put down along 
the side of the coal at the proper distance from 
it, and when a cut has been made the whole 
length, the machine is put on: tracks and 
wheeled to the next room, where the track is 
laid as before, and so on through the mine. 
The duty of the machine is put down at 
about a yard in five minutes. The estimate of 
its economy given by the proprietors is, that it 
saves about 35 cents per ton over the cost of 
putting out coal by hand labor, which, in a 
mine turning out say 200 tons a day, amounts 
to a saving of $70 a day. 


— =. 


Tue VALUE or A Comma.—In a recent de- 
bate in Congress, on the bill passed by a nearly 
unanimous vote of the House, to prevent the 
Secretary of the Treasury refunding duties, the 
case of the error in the Tariff about the duty 
on fruits was instanced. 

The following is given as the correct history 
of the error mentioned : 

When the Senate was debating the Tariff 
bill, on May 30th, 1872, Senator Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, stated, at the request of Senator Gilbert, 
of Florida, that he would ask to have the fol- 
lowing amendment agreed to, and it was done 
unanimously, as follows : 

Insert on page 25, section 5, after line 293, “ fruit 
plants, tropical and semi-tropical, for the purpose 
of propagation and cultivation.” 





When the Senate engrossing clerk came to 
write out the amendment from the slip of paper 
sent up by Senator Morrill, the word “ fruit” 
was above the line in which “ninety-three, 
plants,” etc., were written ; and evidently, from 
the inverted angle before the word “ plant,” 
was meant to be written before “ plants, trop- 
ical,” etc. So he put it, and put a comma after 
it, making it read, “ fruits, plants tropical, semi- 
tropical,” ete. 

The House concurred in the amendment as 
it was written, with the comma in, and in that 
shape it went to the President, and put fruits 
on the free list, according to the construction 
of the Secretary. It is probably the largest 
small mistake which has ever occurred in leg- 
islation, being estimated to have deprived the 
revenue, up to this time, of about $2,000,000. 


———__+0e——__—__- 


Tne Nation’s Forests.—To ascertain by 
scientific observations the influence of forests 
on the annual rain fall, moisture of the air and 
ground, and on the climate generally, the 
Bavarian government established in different 
parts of the kingdom seven stations, at each 
of which daily observations were made at two 
different points, one situated in the middle of 
a large open field, the other in the middle of a 
large forest. These observations, according to 
Dr. Ebermeyer’s report, agree with the ob- 
servations and opinions given by Humboldt, 
De Saussure, Herschel, and other scientists in 
regard to the great influence of forests on the 
climate, relative moisture, fertility, and healthi- 
ness of a country, and are confirmed, by the 
present physical condition of the Mediterra- 
nean shores, which, since the Alps, Apennines, 
and Pyrenees were deprived of their forests, 
have lost the verdure and fertility so glowing- 
ly described by ancient geographers and his- 
torians. Rivers famous in song and story 
have shrunk to insignificant streamlets, sub- 
ject to sudden rises and overflows, inundating 
and covering with gravel and sand the former 
fertile valleys. The destruction of the forests 
of the Vosges and Cevennes sensibly deterio- 
rated the famous fertility of Elsass and the 
rich valleys of the Rhéne. The same discov- 
eries, although in a lesser degree, we are now 
making in various parts of the United States. 
The wholesale stripping of our Republic’s soil 
of its timber, continued at its present accelerat- 
ed rates a quarter of a century longer, will be 
followed by a long era of physical degeneracy 
and climate deterioration that must sap its in- 
dustrial and even its intellectual energies, and 
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reduce its fair and salubrious bosom to the 
aspect of a South American Llano. Unless 
there can be excited a national interest in this 
subject, and preventive measures are set on 


foot, the vast interior of the United States 
must part with a great part of its magnificent 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
prosperity. 








epartment of ()u Hocial Felations, 





Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





A WORD ABOUT WOMAN-TALKERS. 


ELF is the axis upon which a small mind 
usually turns. A more comprehensive 

one may seek many a mental neucleus around 
which clusters its wealth of thought, but the 
first is the all-sufficient center to which all 
rays of outer light converge, too often dis- 
appearing in shadow. That this mental con- 
dition is not a healthy one, is every day ob- 
servable in our ordinary social intercourse. 
There is Mrs A., who passes in her circle for 
a clever sort of person; “ not without her pe- 
culiarities, of course,” remarks a discreet 
neighbor. You drop in for a friendly chat, 
gome pleasant afternoon, and the weather 
is no sooner discussed than you are elected 
for judge (passively speaking) without de- 
lay, and the lady in question proceeds to 
lay the case before you in all its tedious 
minutiz. The whole alphabet of personal 
troubles, mental, physical, and domestic, is 
dished out to you without reservation, 
What matters it that the world outside is 
radiant with sunshine—that the air is tem- 
pered with vernal softness, or that the blue 
depths bend tenderly over us, with a holy, 
unspoken benediction? A gloomy pageant 
troops by, and the sunbeams outside instinct- 
ively feel the chill of its presence, and 
shrink from entering. Of .course some 
shadowy suspicions about liver complaint, 
etc., will come floating through your mind, 
but you try to be charitable, and slip an ex- 
clamation of sympathy in edgeways, but it 
only opens a new fountain of grievances, and 
the flow is augmented by your well-meaning 
venture. If, on the contrary, you attempt to 
act the part of defender for the fates, and 
essay to depreciate this mass of circumstantial 
evidence by a little flank movement of argu- 





ment, the plaintiff assumes an injured air, 
and considers herself caught in the enemy’s 
camp. 

For a change, you step around to Mrs. B's. 
She is one of the most complaisant, pretty. 
well-dressed women in your circle of ac- 
quaintances, and you enter the new atmos- 
phere with a feeling of relief. She meets 
you with an overpowering flutter of friend- 
liness, and commences a conversation (?) ; but, 
alas! you are again in the presence of the 
great I. It is only a change of base, from 
Mrs. A. in the shadow to Mrs. A. in sun- 
light—only a new phase of the same char- 
acter. While Mrs. A. wears green spectacles, 
Mrs. B. wears rose-tinted ones; but both pair 
are devoted to the same use. Then follow a 
recital of innumerable chapters concerning 
my house, my husband, and my children, my 
influence in society, my benevolent opera- 
tions, and my private virtue; all sweetly per- 
fumed with the delightful incense of public 
approbation. To the latter, you are, of 
course, expected to add, and the fact is made 
known to you by a skillful little system of 
polite fishing—the hook well concealed by 
flattery, for your ostensible benefit. 

Your next call is at the house of a species 
of model housekeeper. You soon find that 
she sits in judgment on her professional 
sisters every day in the week, and wears the 
sentence written in every line of her face, as 
inflexible as fate and as uncompromising as 
death. She puts you through a sort of culin- 
ary catechism, in an indirect way, wearing 
the while an expression of stern pity for 
your possible delinquencies. She comes 
down with an avalanche of recipes, dwelling, 
with special emphasis, upon my achieve- 
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ments with the same, and ends with a pro- 
tracted self-glorification upon household 
affairs in general. I mean no disparagement 
to thrifty housewifery, and the results of 
labor are enjoyable; but if one is compelled 
to thread a labyrinth of bristling machinery 
while inspecting the triumphs of any art, 
pleasure vanishes in a mist of laborious cal- 
culations, and the intended effect is lost. 
Mrs. C. is next on the list; but, alas! she is 
possessed of a chronic affection for by-gone 
days, and inflicts upon you such copious 
reminiscences of the same, into which every 
last one of her mouldering relations are 
tumultuously dragged and held up for your 
sympathetic inspection, that you escape in 
despair, feeling as if you had visited a country 
churchyard on a rainy autumn day. But as 
I do not wish to be considered a constitutional 
grumbler, by way of reparation I will present 
Mrs. W., one of your whole-souled patterns 
of nature’s nobility, instinct with charity, 
great-hearted in every sense, and whose very 
faults are a tie, being a demonstration of 
kinship to the weakest. Her conversation— 
can we analyze a noble landscape and dis- 
cover wherein lies the secret of its highest 
charm? Is it in sunbright stretches of 
water? in mossy depths of cool shadow? 
in the undulating swells and graceful curves 





of the hills? or in breezy, changeful masses 
of foliage? Not even all these hold the 
subtile fascination. Does not culture over- 
pass all circumscribed limits, and, stretching 
forth its arms to the infinite, sigh for new 
worlds to conquer? And yet men and 
women survey their little province of thought 
and aim, and, wrapping themselves in the 
mantle of self, exclaim, it is enough; we are 
content. 

We stand beside the ocean of time. Not 
a wave breaks at our feet but leaves some 
trophy of progress behind at its ebb. Not 
a wind sweeps shoreward across the waters 
but bears some whisper of human conflict 
and anguish, of human victory or defeat. 
Not a bar of sunlight strikes athwart the 
cloudy spaces overhead but reveals some new 
tint and shape of loveliness. Yet we can 
stand, with averted senses, beside these heights 
and depths of God and nature, unchanged 
and unshaken, self-immured behind the rusty 
bars of self, narrowing, narrowing every day. 
Can we wonder when God reaches down 
sometimes and troubles the calm of this 


death in life and wrings our hearts till the 
scales fall from our eyes—until at last the 
latter are lifted to the unveiled reality, but 
with a new inspiration of earnestness flashing 
through the blessed baptism of tears ? 
EDITH LYSLE. 


—_+0+—_—_ 


THE SCHOOL-GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


NE evening lately I put Mrs, S—— in 
my debt by one of those desultory calls, 
which, as near and dear neighbors, we are ac- 
customed to pay each other, with only a shred 
of crocheted Berlin over our matronly locks. 
The family was assembled in the sitting- 
room. Nellie, the youngest daughter, in the 
second year of her normal course, was wrest- 
ling with to-morrow’s lessons, her eyes bril- 
liant, her cheeks flushed as with some keen 
excitement. 

“My dear child, you look like a fever pa- 
tient,” I said in commiseration not wholly 
pretended. 

“ Going to a concert at eight,” replied the 
student in ellipsis, laughing in ellipsis like- 
wise, “so I have to gain the time.” She 
struck the spurs into her jaded steed, and 
was over the hills in the study race. 





Across the table from Nellie, by the light 
of the same lamp, sat her brother Will, hunt- 
ing through the evening paper, and now and 
then, whenever he brought down any game 
worth the while, regaling the ears of the 
circle with the same. Rather frequently such 
item provoked laughter and discussion, no 
one dreaming, by the manner in which it was 
indulged, that they were levying still heavier 
tax on the girl’s powers of application. 

By and by, her mother having left the 
room for a brief space, Nellie suddenly closed 
the book on her finger to keep the place, 
and slipped over to the sofa and me, reveal- 
ing in the act that she had more burdens 
on her mind that yet appeared. She be- 
gan by informing me that she had attended 
the theater the evening before; that the per- 
formance was “ perfectly splendid,” and that 
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Mollie and Sue Griggs, and Lou Mason and— 
I have forgotten who besides of her party— 
were ‘going again to-night. But, she added, 
a sigh fluttering on her lips, then suddenly 
bracing her side with her hand, Aer mother 
was so different from other mothers as sel- 
dom to approve of her attending those places. 
To which I replied that my judgment was 
with her mother’s, and there would be time 
for society when school-days were past. With 
a swaying of her head, like a boat in danger 
of being swamped, Nellie muttered that one 
couldn’t keep at books forever. And still I 
perceived that this was not precisely what 
had brought the child to my side. After 

opening and shutting her book repeatedly, 
' while pushing the carpet as if that little 
right foot of her’s were a patent stretcher, 
Nellie ventured thus: 

“T presume you know about Miss Attle- 
boro’s party, last Wednesday evening? I 
didn’t attend ; ” the last clause in most abject 
tone. “There’s just no end of the girls’ 
telling what a magnificent time they had. 
A supper at half-past ten, and the dancing 
kept up tilltwo. Now, I want to tell you”— 
in a very impressive whisper, and not with- 
out fidgeting and hesitation—‘“that Rilla 
Dow, next Wednesday evening, Rilla’s birth- 
day, you know—” 

At this momentous epoch our conversation 
was interrupted by the entrance of Nellie’s 
mother, and Nellie, with her book open be- 
fore her, glided back to the c_nter-table. 
Shortly after, the friends who were to take 
her to the concert rang, and with a hasty 
good-evening my little neighbor departed. 

Next morning, as I sat down with my 
sewing at the window, a familiar voice called, 
“Look up, please.” I looked, and then 
threw up the sash to Nellie, who, resting her 
strap of books on the iron pickets, leaned 
over them to finish her incomplete sentence 
of the evening before. 

“It is such a favor I have to ask. I'll be 
grateful to you as long as I live if you will 
speak to mamma in favor of my going to 
Rilla Dow’s party next week. Will you ?— 
oh, please /” 

“T am inclined to think, Nellie, that I 
would rather you should be less grateful and 
live longer,” I said, leaving her to infer my 
meaning ; “ however, I will consider the mat- 





ter, dear, and in case I would be willing you 
should go if you were my daughter, I will 
use my influence in that direction with your 
mother. You can drop in to-night and learn 
the result.” 

The girl winced and bit her lip anxiously. 
Knowing it was late she could not pursue 
the subject, so with a pleading look and a 
nod of good-morning, she hurried on to 
school. I watched her to the head of the 
street, where she took a'car, though the dis- 
tance could easily be walked inside a quarter , 
of an hour; but first she had not so much 
time, and secondly she must improve the 
minutes in reviewing her lessons. Further 
still, Nellie does not enjoy walking—you could 
see at a glance why. Her dress is both too 
close and too long to allow her any freedom 
of lungs and limbs. Earlier in the winter 
she took a heavy cold from damp feet, her 
boots being no sufficient protection against 
either wet or cold; and as for wearing rub- 
bers, she feels outraged by the bare mention 
of anything that would make her feet look 
so big. She is in love with her English walk- 
ing-jacket ; it is a pity she can not appreciate 
the style of boot that completes the costume 
of our transatlantic cousins. 

Upon Nellie’s calling in the evening as 
requested, I read to her this slender, though 
in her ear portentous sketch. It pleased her 
infinitely less than the verses “ On a Love- 
letter,” which she begged leave to clip from 
a newspaper borrowed of me a short time 
ago. In fact, had I produced it from motives 
of vanity, my Approbativeness would have 
perished of hunger. On the young brow, 
when I had finished, hung a shadow dark 
enough for the pall over her dead hopes of 
attending Miss Dow’s party. 

“My dear,” I asked, mindful of her need 
of support in so heavy a trial, “have you 
dined ?” 

“Thank you, yes—no,” languidly ; “ that is, 
I took dessert—a piece of pie—nothing more. 
I'd no appetite for anything else; and I ate 
a slice of cake on first coming home, for I 
was feeling too tired and faint to wait for 
dinner?” 

“You began the day with a good break- 
fast, I presume?” 

“T breakfasted on a cup of coffee alone; 
usually I eat a hot biscuit with it, but this 
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morning I slept late and the bescuits were 
too cold for my liking.” 

“And at recess?” 

“At recess? Do you mean to ask if I 
lunched at recess? Why, no; we crunched 
a little confectionery—we commonly have 
some of that among us to pass around, you 
know. Oh, but we had a sensation to-day, 
to be sure we had! Minnie Monroe is out 
with an engagement ring, do you think! 
She calls it a diamond; Mollie Griggs whis- 
pered me that there are various qualities of 
diamonds in these days. Her beau is a youth 
of twenty-nine, and Minnie was sixteen at 
Christmas—one month younger than I. She 


Says she may leave school at any time to be 


married. Don’t you think that a very fool- 
ish thing for a girl to do?” 

“Indeed, I incline to that opinion. But 
have you and the girls of your set no fear of 
injuring yourselves by study, and graduating, 
if at all, with ruined health—perhaps paying 
for your education in invalidism for the rest 
of your lives? A dreadful possibility, if you 
will consider. To be plain, though I do not 
wish to alarm you, you are not looking as 
healthy as you looked a year ago. Honestly, 
Nellie, don’t you feel a good deal fagged 
with school already ?” 

“Fagged is no word for it!” exclaimed 
the student, flinging herself on my proffered 
sympathy. “Half of us are just dead—or 
sure we shall be by this time next year. 
Such lessons !—teachers haven’t any mercy— 
no one has any mercy on us. As Will says, 
we must either do or die.” 

“Your brother seems to be getting on in 
his books easily as rapidly. What do you 
suppose would be the effect, were you girls 
to adopt some such clothing as boys wear? 
I do not mean coats and trousers, but a style 
of suit as easy and commodious—and were 
you to take your recreation in out-of-door 
exercise, corresponding to rowing and play- 
ing ball? These amusements, by the way, 
do not commonly extend far into the night, 
encroaching on the best hours for sleep, 
which gives them another advantage over 
concerts, parties, and theaters. Such a revo- 
lution in your habits of living would give 
you boys’ appetites for something from which 
your systems may manufacture more and 
better blood than can be manufactured from 





pies and cakes, candy, hot, fine-flour bread, 
tea, and coffee. In my most candid opinion, 
Nellie, it is only a question of time when the 
majority of you girls will severally find your- 
selves under a doctor’s care for everything 
that doctors can not cure; and your usefulness 
to the world will be limited to the examples 
you will furnish certain medical writers, of 
the awful consequences of female education. 
There now, dear, it i¢ a quarter to nine; run 
home and be in bed when the clock strikes; 
shut down on all longing after this party, 
and be a sensible girl generally, for the sake 
of a future sound mind in a sound body.” 

My young lady, who during the whole par- 
agraph had stared in blank amazement, 
dropped her eyes, rose, and obeyed me, so far 
as concerned going home; but the delight- 
ful enthusiasm which would have rewarded 
my promise of intercession in favor of the 
party, I was obliged to forego. 

MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


————_+0¢—__—__ 


Dress Puarnty.—Some one has given the 
following reasons why people should dress 
plainly on Sunday. These reasons are as 
valid any other day in the week: It would 
lessen the burden of many who now find it 
hard to maintain their place in society. It 
would lessen the force of temptations which 
often lead men to barter honesty and honor 
for display. If there was less strife in dress 
at church, people in moderate circumstances 
would be more inclined to attend. Univer- 
sal moderation in dress at church would im- 
prove the worship by the removal of many 
wandering thoughts. It would enable all 
classes of people to attend church in unfavor- 
able weather. It would lessen, on the part 
of the rich, the temptation to vanity. It 
would lessen, on the part of the poor, the 
temptation to be envious and malicious. It 
would save valuable time on the Sabbath. 
It would relieve our means from a serious 
pressure, and thus enable us to do more for 
guod enterprises.—Mothers’ Magazine. 

[Very good; now for the otherside. When 
remonstrated with for extravagance in dress- 
ing for church, a lady replied, Can we dress 
too well for the house of God? Are we not 
in duty bound to bring our richest attire to 
Him whom’ we worship? Do not godly 
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men rear the grandest temples in His honor? 
Do we not owe allto Him? Thus it will be 
seen that there may be two sides to every 
question. We believe those who dress most 


~~ 


healthfully and most becomingly will be 
most ucceptable to Him who requires us to 
observe his physical, no less than his mental 
and spiritual laws. Let us dress suitably.] 


an 





WHERE IS 


HOME? 


BY MARY BH. GILMER. 


Wuaere is home? you ask, and I 
Answer, where my dead ones lie; 
Where I vowed, with bated breath, 
At the altar, “ True till death.” 
There is home! 


Where the cedars crown the hills, 
And the limped, rippling rills 
Murmur as they ripple on, 
Of the days forever gone; 

There is home! 


Where magnolia odors float, 
And the song-bird’s wooing note, 





Borne upon the evening breeze, 
Lingers in the dooryard trees; 
There is home! 


Where, unknown, unthought as well, 

Years agone I said farewell 

To that precious one who sleeps 

Where the weeping willow weeps; 
There is home! 


Stay! no home have we, ah, no! 
** Life is all a fleeting show ;””. 
But beyond that mystic sea, 
Where the many mansions be, 
There is home! 


———_ +06 —__ 


IN THE TOILS OF FASHION. 


A LETTER TO A LADY WHO FEELS OBLIGED TO CONFORM TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF CUSTOM. 


Y DEAR MADAM—Yonur case enlists 

my deepest sympathy, and all my fac- 

ulties, under the active, urgent spur of Be- 

nevyolence, resolve themselves into a commit- 

tee of the whole on ways and means to 
mitigate your ill-concealed suffevings. 

If your slavery were compulsory, there 
would be combined with your sense of wrong, 
injustice, and degradation a fiery hatred of 
your bonds, and a burning aspiration for 
freedom, which would go a long way toward 
realizing that coveted condition, but, like 
all voluntary servitude, yours is a state in 
which no bondage is openly confessed, in 
which all pains are regarded as pleasures, 
all evils patiently and uncomplainingly en- 
dured, and, so far as may be, covered, though 
your whole life, in its poverty, barrenness, 
and blighted powers attests mournfully to 
your reckless violation of its laws of liberty 
and rational development. 

The heathen woman who flings her babe 
to the God of the Ganges, and to whom, with 
loud ado of pity and piety you send a pros- 
elyting missionary, stands in no more need 
of regeneration than you who also sacrifice 
your babes to gods as unrighteous, and with 





greater sin, because, born and nurtured under 
the superior influences of a higher civiliza- 
tion, the exercise of a free and enlightened 
reason is demanded of you. 

You say that in order to maintain your 
standing in society you have, against your 
better judgment, to make certain concessions 
to its claims, and to yield an obedience to 
its laws, a deference to its forms and opinions 
which puts you often, as viewed from the 
stand-point of reason and common sense, in a 
most absurd and ridiculous position. 

Will you suffer me to ask, in the interests 
of those whose desires are toward a higher 
life, but whose feet are snared in the ruts and 
tangled in the webs of false customs, do you 
gain anything by this sacrifice of your own 
convictions of a right ‘and rational course 
to pursue which compensates you in the 
smallest degree for the loss of your self- 
respect and personal independence? And 
need your social standing, indeed, be in any 
wise affected by honest, consistent, straight- 
forward action, even though it conflicts with 
the petty conventionalities that are binding 
only on the weak, weather-vane time-servers 
who have clipped their individuality to the 
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iron rule of Procustes? How, my dear lady, 
does society reward you for all the toils, and 
pains, and crucifixions that you undergo in 
the trembling expectation of its fickle favor? 
When you have put forth all your mental 
powers, and strained every nerve in your 
effort to meet its requirements, and to come 
up to the bare level of its arbitrary standards, 
do you feel, in the superficial recognition 
which you get for your trouble, any earnest 
of loyalty and devotion in your hour of mis- 
fortune, any assurance of permanency, and 
rest, and support which satisfies in any sense 
the natural cravings of your heart for friendly 
ties—for fraternal affection and approba- 
tion? Do you not have, even in the supreme 
moment when you skim the topmost wave 
of its favor, a vague, uneasy, unhappy con- 
sciousness that if you failed, for any reason, 
and at any time, to present the flimsy, sham 
credentials of social respectability, so recog- 
nized, you would be cast into outer dark- 
ness, and thrust down to the bottomless pit 
with sneers, and execrations, and maledic- 
tions, and damnations dropping like fire-balls 
on your unlucky head ? 

Now, the sincere, honest, self-respecting 
soul that, resolute and undaunted, pursues 
unfalteringly the way which reason, with un- 
erring wisdom. points, having no fear or dread 
of men—and particularly of women—to dis- 
tract, confuse, and darken the understanding, 
lives above those petty strifes that eat like 
canker into your golden days, and, withal, 
commands a reverence and compels an ad- 
miration even from the dazed devotees of 
sham which you, with all your toil and 
struggle to appear rather than to be, fail 
somehow to inspire. For the fact is, my 
friend, we can not sacrifice the higher good 
to the lower—the spiritual to the merely 
base and temporal, without the chance of 
missing both, and of realizing a literal ful- 
fillment of the law which reads somewhat 
sternly, “From him that hath not shall be 


. taken away even that which he hath.” When 


you have cast all in the balance to win the 
smiles of Mrs, Grundy to-day, you must not 
complain that if to-morrow she turns her 
back on you for your failure to meet some 
other requirement, and bestows the light of 
her countenance on one who doesn’t care two 
straws whether she beams or frowns. Even 





this capricious mistress on whom you obse- 
quiously wait. pays an involuntary respect to 
those who respect themselves too much to 
be carried about by her vagaries, and makes 
you feel, when you have done all that you 
could to satisfy her whims, that you are alto- 
gether an unprofitable servant, getting not 
even a reward of thanks for your pains. 

In truth, my dear madam, the chains you 
wear are of your own forging, and the 
tyrannic ruler under whose whip and spur 
you walk is purely a delusion of your own 
creating. Resolve that you will follow sim- 
ply your own instincts of right, and the power 
to which you now bow with such tameness 
and submission will become as unreal and 
mythical as the gods of the ancient Greeks. 
Why, indeed, should you, a free, moral, and 
rational being, renounce your own liberty of 
thought and action, and sacrifice the highest 
gifts and largest opportunities of life to the 
absurd dictates of fashion, which is some- 
thing or nothing, as your fancy shapes ? 

Would any one be defrauded, or the king- 
dom of Heaven stayed in its progress, if you 
should defy the law which prescribes the cut 
of your gown, the order of your table, the 
adornment of your house, and dare independ- 
ently to govern each as your honest judgment 
and individual needs direct? Would it be 
a matter of vital and eternal moment if you 
should wear a flounce less than your rival, 
Mrs. So and So, or in your household expend- 
itures show a trifle less ostentation and dis- 
play? Considered in the broader sense, most 
certainly it would, for the difference in money, | 
labor, time, and health would give you gen- 
erous opportunity for .the cultivation of 
higher ambitions and the pursuit of nobler 
ends; and while no one on earth could be 
profited by your strained effort at conformity 
with your neighbor’s externals, the whole 
circle of your friends and acquaintances, and, 
indirectly, the whole brotherhood of human- 
ity, would be strengthened, uplifted, and in- 
spired by your enlarged views and your 
quickened graces and harmonies of character. 
Shall life, with its infinite possibilities, its 
million avenues of usefulness, its divine 
reach of powers and sweep of opportunities, 
be narrowed down to the petty strife and 
poor ambition to outrun and outreach your 
fellows in the race for mere fictitious honors 
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and distinctions—glittering, empty baubles, 
that break in your hand ,and leave you star- 
ing with a fool’s face into the vacant air? 
Will you waste the substance of your days in 
feverish strivings for unsatisfying husks, 


when you might be gathering heavenly manna 
in the Master’s work-fields that are white 
already to the harvest, and rustling to the 
thrust of the earnest laborer’s sickle ? 

A. L. M. 








HOME DEPARTMENT. 





RUINED BY GOOD-LUCK. 


BY MRS. JULIA 


” RUTH is stranger than fiction,” is an 

adage so often repeated as to have 
become trite. I was reminded of it, during 
the past year, by reading a story in the 
JouRNAL with the title, “ Philip’s Lottery 
Ticket,” which, from internal evidence, I 
presume to be fact. It carried me back, 
however, in memory, to the very mature 
age of sixteen, when I thought Alonzo 
C—— the prettiest specimen of young-man- 
liness I had ever seen. Very singular did it 
seem to me that my mother did not coincide 
with me in this belief; still more singular 
that, although his mother was one of the 
still-loved friends of her girlhood, she stead- 
ily discountenanced any acquaintance be- 
tween her daughter and the son of her dear 
friend. 

He was rather above the common stature, 
but so finely proportioned as to seem “just 
right,” with curling brown hair, of a chest- 
nut shade, and the whitest teeth—a girl might 
have envied both teeth and curls in another 
girl; as they belonged to a young man, 


* what could she do but admire them? 


Pray, do not think I lost my heart then 
and there. Looking back through all these 
intervening years, I do not think .there was 
the least reason for maternal anxiety, since 
even then, as cordially as now, were mereiy 
“pretty” men held in contempt in my esti- 
mation. My rather freely-expressed admira- 
tion ought to have quieted her fears, for a 
woman will no more praise the man she 
loves than a bird will flutter toward its 
nest when the intruder is near. 

So remember, young man, if the girl you 
fancy tells another young man she is glad to 
see him, chats gaily with him upon all the 
topics of the times, and, when he leaves, 
asks him to call again, you need not be the 





A, CARNEY. 


least bit jealous. She cares not the flirt of 
her fan for him, or she would have done none 
of these things. 

Yet Alonzo C—— had other qualities be- 
sides a clear complexion, deep hazel eyes, 
and a winning smile. He was intellectual 
and well educated, planned, one would have 
said, for a true and noble manhood. 

I will give you a brief sketch of his life, 
partly from the “few words of caution” my 
mother “felt it to be her duty” to bestow 
upon me, and partly from my own subse- 
quent observation. 

He was head clerk to T——, then one of 
the most enterprising book-publishers at the 
“Hub,” with a good prospect of a partner- 
ship. His employer had himself suggested 
the probability of such an arrangement at 
no distant day, and most people supposed, 
from certain unmistakable signs, that an- 
other kind of partnership would soon be 
instituted between him and his employer’s 
fair daughter. 

At that time lotteries were licensed by law, 
as drinking saloons are now—may the day 
soon come when the last part may seem as 
strange as the first. Whether it was undue 
haste to be rich, or over-persuasion upon 
the part of some ticket venders, or mere 
thoughtlessness that induced him to buy a 
ticket, I know not. That act was the turn- 
ing-point of his life. He had the ill-luck 
to draw the highest prize offered, twenty 
thousand dollars, He did not think it ill- 
luck at the time, however. He was nearly 
wild with joy, sb was his poor widowed 
mother, so were his two young sisters; al- 
most envious were his younger brothers, who 
immediately commenced teasing for a por- 
tion of it to buy lottery tickets with, that 
they, too, might become rich. More fortu- 
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nate than he, they drew blanks every time, 
and, at last, disgusted with their “luck,” 
went back to their work, became rich by 
honest trade, and so were able, years after- 
ward; to pay the expenses of his last sickness, 
and give him decent burial. 

Could that poor mother have been told, 
as, with brain almost bewildered with joy, 
she tried to realize the magnitude of the 
sum, and plan the wonderful things that 
they would do with it, that it was the price 
of her boy—how would she have shuddered— 
how earnestly would she have tried to cast 
it far from her! Alas! how vainly she 
cried, in after days, come back to me, poverty 
and toil, if with you ye can bring my son, 
pure and true as when he shared with me 
your privations ! 

How bitterly and passionately sobbed forth 
to my sympathizing ear his young sister, 
“Oh! would I had never had a brother, or 
he had died in his innocent childhood!” 
For even as she spoke, tramp, tramp, up the 
stairway, through the hall, past our chamber 
door, stopping only when it reached his 
room, came the heavy tread of the night 
police, bearing their worse than lifeless bur- 
den. It was an arrangement made with the 
city watch, by one of the lucky brothers who 
only drew blanks, and so were left to become 
rich and respectable by honest industry, that, 
whenever the unlucky drawer of the $20,000 
prize was seen reeling through the streets, or 
lying in the gutter, he should be taken care 
of by these faithful guardians of a slumber- 
ing city, and conveyed or assisted to the 
shelter of his own room, under his mother’s 
roof. Surely my friend forgot her kind and 
manly brothers, who were the pride of her 
heart and the solace of their mother’s afflic- 
tion, in her passionate grief for his sin and 
shame. 

The day he drew the prize, he bade his 
employer farewell! The money he received 
in payment of his salary due that day was 
the last he ever received honestly. For any- 
thing gained by any form of gambling is 
not gained honestly, whether it be the quilt 
or the dressing-gown at a church fair, the 
ring from the festival cake, or the prize in 
an old-fashioned lottery. 

That day he bade adieu to toil of hand 
or head; he also bade adieu, although un- 





consciously, to health, happiness, respect. 
ability, and to wealth. He thought his 
“luck” had made his fortune. His use of it 
closed the door of fortune, and barred it 
forever. 

He purchased lottery ticketssby the whole- 
sale, but except a few small prizes, his “luck” 
seemed to have deserted him. Upon the 
whole, he did not get his money back again. 
Then he resorted to other modes of gambling, 
sometimes losing, sometimes winning, as 
more experienced gamesters saw fit to allow 
him to do, that they might lead him on to 
higher stakes, which were invariably lost. 
They persuaded him to drink that he might 
play more recklessly, and when he lost, as 
he usually did in the end, he drank more 
freely in his desperation to drown, disap- 
pointment and forget his losses. 

Of course he soon acquired an appetite 
for liquor, which quite reversed this pro- 
gramme; for having now little money to 
lose, he played in hopes to win enough to 
purchase the means of gratifying his appetite. 
Losing still more frequently, as he was 
oftener under the influence of alcoholic stupe- 
faction, he at last pawned his watch, the 
costly rings with which he had delighted to 
ornament his lady-like hands, and even his 
clothing, to pay his gambling debts and pro- 
cure liquor. Why follow the fortunes of a 
now habitual drunkard? We all know the 
steep descent down which so many sons, 
brothers, husbands, fathers, have fallen; 
clinging with frantic despair to the rocks 
along the pathway, yet only to stay their — 
fall for a moment, and then; with torn and 
bleeding hands uplifted wildly toward the 
weeping wife, the frantic mother, the tattered 
children dragged half way down with them, 
and now watching, trembling, agonizéd, the 
last scene, which shall end alike their slavery 
and hissufferings. His own slavery, Ishould 
have said, for the dominion of sin is worse 
than that of sorrow. 

Blessed, indeed, was it that he had neither 
wife nor child to weep his shame. Never 
shall I forget the joy with which one of my 
young friends mentioned to me his having 
enlisted in the Mexican war. 

“It may be the means of his reform.” 
said she, “and at least it will be a relief to 
his poor mother and sisters.” 
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“T think you mistake,” I replied, with some 
bitterness; “he will return, undoubtedly, 
and worse, if possible, than now.” 

“What can be your reason for thinking 
so?” asked she, adding, “All their friends 
are hoping for the best.” 

“T always like to hope for the best,” I 
replied, “but in this case, I fear the worst. 
He is not the kind of man that is killed in 
the front of the battle, and only a noble 
cause earnestly espoused can render the life 
of a soldier ennobling. He has enlisted in 
sheer desperation, perhaps in a drunken 
frolic. He will shirk or drag through, if 
he does not actually desert and come home 
the first opportunity, with all the vices of the 
camp.” 

“T am afraid he has most of them al- 
ready,” said she, and we turned to other sub- 
jects of conversation. 

The event justified my prediction, and the 
tidings of his death, many years afterward, 
come with the words, “He never seemed 
even to try to reform after he left the army, 
and at last, after being so long a sorrow to 





his mother, and a disgrace to his estimable 
sisters and brothers, he has died a drunk- 
ard’s death.” 

Let us turn to a pleasanter picture, before 
I close this true story. 

The young man who was next to him in 
Mr. T’s store, although not supposed to be 
nearly as “smart,” was promoted, upon his 
sudden resignation, to his place. This was 
done almost from necessity, as no one else so 
well understood the business. He proved, 
however, far more capable than his “ smart” 
and “lucky” predecessor. Beneath a very 
quiet exterior, was hidden a depth of real 
talent. He soon became junior partner, and 


- ere long the gossiping world were astonished 


to learn that the employer’s daughter had 
given to him, and not to Alonzo, her heart 
and hand. Not long afterward, his father- 
in-law having retired, he took sole charge of 
the business, and lives to-day, a man of 
wealth and worth. Should I write his name, 
not one who reads this page, but would at 
once recognize it, as that of a man well known 
to fame. Surely, work is better than luck. 


— ~+4e—__—__ 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE FAMILY. 


The following letter, written by a gentleman 
living about twenty miles from New York, to his 
brother, on the subject of family training, and the 
aid he has received from Phrenology, was handed 
to us with permission to publish without the 
names of the parties.—Ep. PHren. Jour. ]} 


EAR BROTHER —I have often thought 

it my duty to recommend you to avail 
yourself of the advantages of Phrenology, 
as I have done, by taking your children at 
once to a competent phrenologist, and have 
his judgment to direct you in your future 
course with them; not only in governing 
them, but in selecting trades and professions 
for them to pursue for a living, etc. We 
have derived great benefits in having taken 
our children, while yet quite young, to good 
examiners, and receiving their timely advice 
in regard to managing them, and selecting a 
course for them in their future calling. I 
was led to do so more particularly in regard 
to J——, who, you know, was a very stub- 
born boy (his grandmother must have in- 
formed you how we had to punish him to 





make him obey), and we were at our wits’ 
ends to know what to do with him, when it 
occurred to me that I would take him to New 
York, with the other children, and test the 
truth of Phrenology. Having done so with 
J——, and finding that so much was told 
about his habits and leading traits, as if the 
phrenologist had always known him, I was 
compelled at once to believe them capable 
and trustworthy. The examiner told me that 
I should not punish him; that I could govern 
him much easier by good advice, and by 
selecting his company for playmates. I did 
so, as I was opposed to using the rod, and 
by reasoning with him I found that our home 
became happier, and we were saved from a 
great many disagreeable conflicts. 

We were advised that he was possessed of 
a large amount of social qualities, and would 
be easily led astray, and given particular 
charges about selecting his associates, which 
I have done as far as a parent could well do. 


— 
4 
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He, as you well know, is now over twenty- 
one, and has a trade, but has a natural taste 
for portrait-painting, and has produced as 
fine work in that art without any instruction 
as has ever been done by any one with such 
practice as he has had. He has professed 
religion this winter, and joined the church. 
He has been a remarkably good boy ever 
since our change in correcting him. Of 
course, at first it was more difficult, but 
when he found that we loved him, and did 
not want to punish for the sake of punish- 
ing, he grew more tender-hearted and sus- 
ceptible of reasoning when detected in wrong 
acts. Oh, how much pain and anxiety would 
parents save themselves if they knew how to 
manage their children! Thecruel treatment 
visited upon poor, helpless little innocents 
helps to harden them in their disobedience, 
and their homes are made more and more un- 
happy and distasteful; so often such child- 
ren become dishonest, and bring down the 
gray hairs of their parents to the grave, while 
the sin lies at the door of the parents, be- 
cause ignorant of the manner in which they 





should govern and guide their youthful steps. 
But they might have avoided such unhap- 
piness if they had received the important 
truths that are taught by Phrenology in re- 
gard to the best way to govern and direct 
their children in their homes, The want of 
this unappreciated knowledge by so many 
thousands makes many a home a pande- 
monium on earth, for where children are 
punished for every little offense, home is 
not home to them. 

And now, dear brother, as you sometimes 
punish without the best discretion, and your 
children are just growing to an age when 
you should exercise your best judgment in 
managing and selecting a calling for their 
future ~ life, go at once to Messrs. —— 

, or some other phrenologist in good 
standing, and obtain advice. It will be 
worth a thousand times more than it costs; 


in fact, it will be impossible to estimate the 
benefit which will result from a proper step 
in this direction, as their lives may be made 
happy by judicious directions given in youth, 
Go at once—don’t delay. 

Your affectionate brother, J. 8. 


——__ ++ ——_ 


THE SUNNY SIDE. 


HERE is always a sunny side to look at. 
All of us can turn away from the dark 
and gloomy passages which we meet on our 
way, and walk in God’s sunshine. The 
brightest natures live longest, live most, and 
live truest ; their lives round into fuller per- 
fection and development than their less for- 
tunate brothers and sisters who look on mat- 
ters in a shady light. Ah! life is beautiful, 
with its varied phases and constantly shifting 
scenes—a panorama that never is monoto- 
nous or tiresome if rightly viewed. Though 
the road be sometimes rough, polish comes 
by rough treatment. The diamond would be 
useless unsmoothed and unpolished. 

Our natures require obstacles to give us 
tone and strength. Combativeness is a bless- 
ing when rightly exercised. A want of it 
causes many fits of “ blues” and many de- 
feats in life. We all have a right of inde- 
pendence, and should maintain that right— 
not to the detriment of others, but for our 
own selfhood. 

The sunny side is often obliterated for 





awhile by our contact with rough, unfeeling 
natures, those inharmonious beings who 
roam through this world and seem to have 
no mission but that of making themselves 
comfortable at the expense of everybody 
else. But let not your ideal of humanity be 
disfigured by these; remember that the 
rough and ragged burr covers the sweetest 
of nuts, and the “germ of divinity” exists 
in all, however thick the vail which conceals 
it. There,is a key-note to every soul, and if 
we could find it the judgment passed upon 
others would be less harsh. Perhaps their 
lives began amid stony ground, and their 
early days were only sad remembrances. But 
they have a sunny side hidden away some- 
where in the tangled mesh—it lies waiting 
to be discovered. 

And now I will only say, Let no one come 


between you and your oy Keep 
your eyes fixed steadily on the ideal you 
have formed, and with justice, charity, and 
self-reliance for your guides, choose the 
sunny path of life, and fulfill the destiny 
waiting for you. AGNES. 
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EFFECTS OF WEATHER ON PIETY. 

= ERE are some suggestive thoughts 

which we advise all to read and pond- 
er: ‘There is a mystery about this effect of the 
weather on piety. Sabbath heat seems hotter, 
Sabbath cold colder, and rain wetter than that 
of any other day. For the same measure of 
heat or cold or rain on a week day will not keep 
a man from his usual business. We need a Sab- 
bath almanac, calculated for churches, that will 
show by its weather scale when it will be safe 
for a vigorous Christian to expose himself on 
the Sabbath by going to the house of God. 
Such an almanac would enable pastors and 
superintendents of Sabbath-schools to know 
whom they could depend on in church, Sab- 
bath-school, and prayer-meeting. I have re- 
cently been examining microscopic views of 
snow-flakes, a hundred or so of them. I would 
suggest to our curious savans an examination 
of Sabbath snow, to see if it has a peculiarly 
sharp and injurious crystal.’”—Religious Herald. 

[Yes, there are many “ fair-weather Chris- 
tians,” no doubt. But why? What do folks 
go to church for, if not to show their new 
clothes? and wet rain, “you know,” would 
take the starch and the shine all out of these, 
and that would be dad. But what és the object 
of going to church? “Oh,” says one, “ for the 
example of the thing.” Another says, “I go 
from a sense of duty.” Another excuses him- 
self for not going on the ground that the room 
is too close, badly ventilated, and it gives him 
or her a headache. Another can not afford to 
dress quite as well as Miss McFlimsey; and 
another can not pay for a pew in a fashionable 
church, and she don’t like those mission 
churches, where only poor folks go. 

Now, “ where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
and we beg to inquire whether hungry sheep 
have to be coaxed to eat? or, when there is a 
prospect of being fed, whether they will not be 
promptly on hand where the food ought to be? 
Is the fault with the people, or is it with the 
preacher? Has the preacher anything but dry 
doctrinal husks with which to feed those who 
seek? Or, is he so feeble, dyspeptic, jaun- 
diced, narrow-minded, or bigoted that no one 
wants to hear him? Does he usually select 
his text from Lamentations, and so preach a 
“scarey,” hopeless, depressing sermon, which 
drives weak and timid mortals to despair and 
to insanity? A sick preacher will preach a 
sick sermon, and make all his hearers sick— 
sick of him, sick of the church, if not sick of 
that sort of piety. 





— 


In London some three thousand or more 
people crowd into Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 
and think they “ get their money’s worth.” It 
is the same in Mr. Beecher’s church in Brook- 
lyn. Who ever heard either of these preachers 
blame his congregation for not going to church 
on account of the weather? They never tease, 
coax, or threaten. It is quite a different sort 
of preachers who find fault with the people 
and complain of desertion. 

Show a dish of salt or a few nubbins of corn 
to a flock of sheep and they will all promptly 
follow. Even a stupid donkey knows better 
than to be beguiled into running after dry, doc- 
trinal straw, no matter how loud or how long 
the bell rings. Something to eat that will 
nourish is the thing wanted; something fresh, 
crisp, and succulent. Exhibit this, and your 
house will be full, be the day hot or cold, wet 
or dry.] 
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THE VENUS FLY-TRAP. 


HE number of strange and wonderful 

. plants which have been classified and 
described by botanists is very considerable. 
Among them are species possessing properties 
so peculiar that the observer at first sight is 
inclined to accord them a degree of intelli- 
gence at least of the higher brute type, if not 
of the human. 

The family of the sensitive plants, for 
instance, is large, and affords a field for most 
interesting study. The reader is familiar, 
doubtless, with one or two of the common 
species of the mimosa. In our illustration we 
have a plant of peculiar action when touched 
by foreign substances. In fact, so sensitive are 
its leaves that the touch of an insect even pro- 
duces rapid motion. This plant is known to 
naturalists as the dionaea muscipula, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Venus’ Fly-trap. It grows 
in marshy places, in the Southern part of the 
United States, and is a perennial, with a rosette 
of root-leaves, from the midst of: which rises a 
stem about six inches high, terminating in a 
corymbic cluster of white flowers. 

The peculiarity which we have chiefly to 
speak of resides in its leaves, which are ter- 
minated by two concave plates or valves, set 
round at the margin with long, bristly hairs, 
and having on their surface small glands 
which distill a mucilaginous fluid, attractive 
to insects. 

If a fly venture to rest upon the inner sur- 
face of this trap, the plates suddenly snap to- 
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, gether like the covers of a book closed quickly. | and is well satisfied that its movements are due 
’ If the insect struggles, the parts adhere more | almostentirely td electrical conditions. By con- 
t closely, holding him a prisoner until he dies,or | necting sometimes the limb and sometimes the 


‘i until, tired out, he remains motionless. Then | petioleof a living leaf with the circuit of a gal- 
the plates slowly open, ready to close again, | vanometer, two permanent currents were dis- 
however, on the least movement of the fly. If | covered, actingin contrary directions, one pass- 
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this does not take place, the trap allows its | ing through the limb from base to apex, and the 
ids victim to fall out and remains set for new | other directed from the base of the limb to the 
ive prey. base of the petiole. The experiments of Pro- 
A writer in La Nature says that Professor | fessor Sanderson throw considerable’ light on 
ur- Sanderson, of the Royal Society, has recently | other phenomena heretofore obscure. The pe- 
to- made some examination of this singular plant, | culiar movements of vegetables, it may be con- 
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sidered as established, result from changes in 
tension produced in the tissues, either spon- 
taneously or accidentally. The tensions are 
due to the unequal turgescence of the cellules, 
the surfaces of which either absorb the water 
which surrounds them, or else abandon it, by 
virtue of a special property of their substance 


under the influence of physical forces, such ag 
light, heat, and, without doubt, electricity. 
The most recent researches, for example, show 
that the drooping and the erection of the leaves 
of the sensitive plant result from a displace- 
ment of the water which swells alternately the 
superior and inferior vessels of the base of the 
petioles. 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a ssvage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac ; the intel- 
leetual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a mocster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man can be formed. 





CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT A CURIOUS BODY. 


HERE is a man living in New Hampshire 

who, in his earliest childhood, exhibited 
signs of idiocy, attended by other signs of 
deficiency. He could neither speak nor walk. 
When about ten years of age he began to 
walk upon his toes, as he does to this day. 
While attempting this awkward peregrina- 
tion he met with a fall, and exclaimed, 
“Bump!” the first word he ever spoke. 
When twelve years of age, or thereabouts, 
he sustained another fall of a similar kind, 
and again ejaculated, “Bump!” and from 
that time he talked freely. To-day he is a 
free-talking, intelligent man. 

Suddenly developed extraordinary effects 
are quite common in the experience of our 
physical humanity. Down in New Orleans 
this year a young child apparently died. 
The funeral arrangements were made, the sol- 
emn ceremonial performed, and the hearse 
brought up to the door. Just then a loud 
peal of thunder broke from the sky, and the 
little one roused in fright from what might 
have been its painful death fate. 

So a young lady in New York city suddenly 
lost her speech from no immediately apparent 
cause. Five months of deprivation and af- 
fliction passed away, and then her voice came 
back to her. But the recovery was as sud- 
den and extraordinary as the attack. A ker- 
osene lamp exploded. She became alarmed, 
and probably shouted or screamed. The 
paroxysm over, the gratification resulting 
from the full restoratian of her vocal powers 
ensued. 

The study of any natural science tends to 





interpretations of effects by ordinary, con- 
genital causes. To step out of this realm of 
producing agencies is to encounter the se- 
ductive fallacies of superstition. So they 
say. This article is not intended to deal 
much with causes. It may be privileged to 
say there are possibly larger circles of phy- 
siological motion as there are more extended 
ranges of astronomical phenomena. The 
stars. perform their revolutions ‘according to 
a comparatively certain order, yet now and 
then some one or other of them drops out of 
sight or assumes some new phase in defiance 
of the immediate scientific anticipation. 

To illustrate the subject further by physio- 
logical facts, let us notice some of the odd 
features of the brain’s action. The brain is 
the great sentinel that stands at the gate of 
our lives. The importance of the integrity 
of its functions is daily illvtstrated, both in 
the phenomena of health and disease. Yet 
all things are not yet understood. Passing 
things that may find an easy explanation, let 
us turn to matters more occult. There is a 
medium of connection between the two hemi- 
spheres of the cerebellum called the pons 
varolii, At first sight it appears to bear no 
specially obscure use in the physical econo- 
my, yet it has been proved that a slight 
puncture of it with a sharp instrument will 
cause the lungs to congest with blood. What 
is the secret spring of this action? What 
relation has it to the common forms of lung 
congestion that may be profitably borne in 
mind in attempting cures of this disease ? 

The structure of the brain admits of cer- 
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tain sinuosities and cavities, all of which are 
known to the anatomist by their names. 
Situated between the pons varolii, the cere- 
bellum, and the medulla oblongata is the 
cavity known as the fourth ventricle. Its floor 
is called the calamus scriptorious. Wound 
this with a sharp instrument and the kidneys 
will secrete copiously of glucose, or grape 
sugar. The secretion of glucose by the kid- 
neys is an ordinary feature of diabetes, but 
what does the above fact signify in aid of 
remedial efforts as demanded by this malady ? 

The brain keeps the door of our vitality. 
No one will be likely to dispute this propo- 
sition. Yet the brain itself is not as fastid- 
ious in resenting harmful approaches as many 
other organs of the body. To wound it gives 
no pain. Nor is there as much direct dan- 
ger in severely wounding the cerebrum, the 
principal bulb of the brain, as many imag- 
ine. Bullets have been shot through it, 
splinters have been thrust into it, and death 
has not resulted. In the year 1828 a man 
in Cavendish, Vt., by the name of Gray, 
sustained the passage of a tamping iron 
used in blasting stone, through his cerebrum. 
The missile was shot out of the rock by a 
premature blast, and, striking near the right 
cheek, it passed through his head and came 
out at the top. Gray lived many years after 
it. The experiment, however, is one that 
had better not be tried at random. It is one 
of those things that can’t be done every time.* 
The fact that it is proved possible for the 
brain to sustain such an injury as this would 
seem to annul the anticipation of any ills 
coming from a source so ordinarily unusual 
as the one implied in the narration we are 
about to render. 

In the year 1870, Lawrence Rapps, resid- 
ing near Monroe, Michigan, was insane. It 
became necessary to remove him to the lu- 
natic asylum at Kalamazoo. The deranged 
man, his brother, and an officer, started for 
the latter place. Taking the cars, the two 
brothers occupied the same seat. In the 
course of the journey the supposed well 
brother exhibited marked signs of melan- 
choly and distress of mind. The abnormal 
condition was gradually intensified. Before 





* A fall account of this accident and its effects on Gray 
were published in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUBNAL. 





the unhappy group reached their destination 
both brothers were raving madmen, fighting 
like wild tigers of the jungle. This inter- 
esting though painful fact is less difficult of 
explanation than the others we have men- 
tioned. The study of the diversities and re- 
lations of human temperaments will aid in 
the solution of the problem. Certain con- 
stitutions seem to be related to certain others 
in a manner analogous to conditions existing 
between the different poles of a battery. 
When two electricities meet, one is some- 
times neutralized, as it were, passing its iden- 
tity over to the other; or two substances of 
opposite electrical conditions may be made 
alike by contact. The latter suggestion 
seems to better explain the case in point, es- 
pecially as it was observed that as the well 
brother gradually became crazed, his insane 
companion by degrees grew calmer. 

The study of the faculty of common con- 
sciousness develops one of the most intricate 
themes of scientific investigation. The lo- 
cation of the sensorium is a matter of diffi- 
culty. Certain phenomena, however, would 
seem to indicate that it is hardly probable 
that the function of common consciousness 
pertains to the whole brain; or, if it were 
otherwise, none of the special powers of 
thought and intelligence could be manifested 
in an unconscious state. Illustrative of “ un- 
conscious cerebration,” Dr. Carpenter relates 
the case of a lawyer who labored in vain 
upon a professional opinion till he awoke one 
morning to find he had written out the same 
during the night, while in an entirely uncon- 
scious state. So Dr. Blacklock conversed, 
dined, and sang, all the time having no in- 
telligence of the acts he was performing. 
Some argue the dependence of consciousness 
upon: the integrity of the functions of the 
ganglia at the base of the brain, but whether 
the proposition is proved or not is not within 
our privilege to say. 

Not the least curious among the various 
peculiarities of brain action is that which in- 
dicates a response to the special effects of 
certain foreign substances introduced into 
the system. It has long been known to ob. 
servere of physiological phenomena that par- 
ticular substances not only produce general 
effects upon the human system, but also their 
presence in the body is an earnest of certain 
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characteristic results depending upon each 
individually. Indeed, we are not prepared 
to assert but that this may be true of every- 
thing with which we come in contact. To 
explain the principle, we present a few illus- 
trations. Aside from any general effects they 
may engender, mercury will stimulate the 
liver, tobacco the gastric glands of the stom- 
ach, alcohol the brain. Nor is it true that 
the special effects of any drug, for instance, 
are confined necessarily to the material func- 
tion of one organ or assemblage of organs. 
The visitation extends even to the palace of 
the emotions and the castle of the mind. 
Ammonia and its preparations, as well as 
musk, castor, wine, and ether, stimulate the 
imaginative powers. The empyreumatic oils 
produce melancholy and hallucination. Ar- 
senic causes lowness and depression of spirits, 
while gold elevates and excites them—a 
statement not likely to be denied when pre- 
sented as a material fact. Opium also enliv- 
ens the imaginative powers, and in some per- 
sons induces inordinate loquacity, a fact 
more especially asserted of muriate of opium 
(Dr. Gregory). Belladonna impairs the in- 
tellectual faculties, Conium dulls and dead- 
ens them. Hemp incites gayety of spirits; 
it enters into the composition of a liquor 
said to inspire to deeds of bravery in war. 
But such and similar effects, all injurious in 
their ultimates, might be ascribed to a great 
variety of substances more or less commonly 
known. 

But above and beyond all these things the 
living body testifies of the approach of agents 
of good or hurt that hardly enter and course 
through its channels. No doubt many sub- 
stances enter the body by inhalation, and 
manifest their characteristic subtile effects, 
yet marked physiological and correspond- 
ingly mental results spring from causes less 
intimate. Some persons can never approach 
certain particular objects without realizing 
a disturbance of their serenity that amounts 
to a mental frenzy. Certain colors may make 
the body sick; a dingy yellow has turned 
many into the paths of bodily ill. Astrology 
is based upon the theory of intimate relations 
existing between our bodies and the planet- 
ary and stellar orbs. Presuming on the cor- 
rectness of certain data observable in the 
starry skies, Dr. Trall sets forth that— 








“ We are approaching the climax of a pes- 
tilential period. From 1880 to 1885 the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Nep- 
tune will approach the earth nearer than 
they have for eighteen hundred years. When- 
ever any one of the four has come near 
enough for us to feel its influence, pestilence, 
famine, and extremes of heat and cold have 
been found the result. Now we are to have 
the influence of the four combined, and he 
predicts that in seven years from now all 
manner of evil which grows out of atmos- 
pheric changes will be upon us. To lessen 
this calamity the world is urged to use the 
strictest sanitary measures, and by health 
and cleanliness counteract the effects of our 
The world is better 
able to take care of itself than it was two or 
three hundred years ago, and by care we 
may avert much of the danger. The dissi- 
pated, the glutton, the debauchee, may cal- 
culate on being the first victims. Young 
men who devitalize themselves by tobacco 
using, young ladies who destroy one-half of 
their breathing capacity by fashionable dress 
and tight lacing, will never survive the peri- 
helion of all the large planets of the solar 
system.” 

We are not scientifically capable of estimat- 
ing the intrinsic value or worthlessness of all 
this, but simply suggest that if Dr. Trall in- 
duces any of our American people to follow 
more consistent habits in the disposal of their 
individual personalities, he will not have 
prophesied in vain. 

In closing this article we step for a mo- 
ment upon the border land of physical dis- 
solution, and note that which may some day 
convey a more generally recognized signifi- 
“The King of Terrors Discrowned ” 
‘was the subject of a somewhat recent mag- 
azine article arguing the serenity of the dying. 

3e this as it may, the fact exists that as the 
physical circulatory powers are directed in- 
ward upon the mucous surfaces of the body 
an engorgement of the brain vessels follows. 
This condition of things is often observable 
in general chronic illnesses, when the 
thoughts of the mind often move with a de- 
gree of abnormal activity that. sometimes 
becomes painful. A similar liveliness of ex- 
pression is often noticed as individuals are 
approaching the great beyond. In many in- 
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stances the highest anticipations are realized. 
Starving men look forward with joy to the 
gustatory pleasures upon which they insist 
they are about to enter. The drowning see 
visions more beatific than often fall to the 
lot of the normal imagination. Many a 
death-bed has witnessed a spirit of exaltation 
as the subject has closed the door upon this 
present world. 





HYDROPHOBIA INDUCED BY FEAR. 


HE Oneida Circular copies the following 

from an exchange: “ It is a well-known 
fact that several persons may be bitten by a 
mad dog, and only one, or none of them, die 
of the disease. Such was the case when Mrs, 
Noyes, of New York, was attacked a few 
weeks since. Two or three persons were bit- 
ten at the same time by the same dog, who are 
alive now, and likely to be for many years, and 
who, in all probability, will never suffer the 
slightest inconvenience from the bites they re- 
ceived. 

“ Hydrophobia is not unfrequently a disease 
purely of the imagination. Some time since a 
man in Chicago was bitten by a dog that was 
known to be perfectly well. The victim, how- 
ever, brooded over the idea that sooner or later 
he would die from the effect of the wound, 
although there -was no manifestations of a se- 
rious character. But his apprehensions made 
him anxious and restless and almost frenzied, 
and in a few days he brought upon himself fits 
of an alarming type. From all the circum- 
stances it was evident that the man was in a 
dangerous condition, and needed some medi- 
cal attention. Physicians were called, but he 
soon expired in great agony. From beginning 
to end, this man’s case, so far as the dog was 


concerned, was one entirely of imagination. 


Dr. Marx, a celebrated German physician, writ- 
ing to The Clinic, says that he regards hydro- 
phobia as a morbid affection, induced by fear, 
and in support of his opinion, cites many in- 
teresting cases. Dr. Luke, in his work on the 
“Influence of the Mind on the Body,” sup- 
ports the hypothesis that hydrophobic symp- 
toms are often developed without previous in- 
oculation, and he relates a notable instance of 
a physician of Lyons, who, having assisted in 
the dissection of several victims of the disor- 
der, imagined that he himself had become in- 
oculated. On attempting to drink he was 
seized with spasms of the pharynx, and in 





this condition roamed about the streets for 
three days. At length his friends succeeded 
in convincing him of the groundlessness of his 
apprehensions, and he at once recovered. 

“ No dog will bite unless he is provoked, or is 
disturbed in his guard over his master’s prop- 
erty. A mad dog seeks to avoid the highway, 
will never go out of his course to bite, but will 
finally, if let alone, drop dead without doing 
the least injury to any one. 

“ Lastly, the disease is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, incurable. There are many persons 
who have had hydrophobia and have recov- 
ered from it. Dr. Buisson, a distinguished 
French physician, says he never knew a case 
to fail of recovery where the patient was re- 
peatedly placed in steam baths varying in heat 
from 57 to 63 degrees centigrade.” 

[Yes, and wet-sheet packs will take the poi- 
son out of a person much more effectually than 
can be done by any amount of physicking or 
dosing. In the bite of a mad dog there isa 
poison virus, which may, or may not, kill, de- 
pending on temperamental conditions in the 
man. It is quite true that “the mind kills 
and it cures.” When this thing comes to be 
understood by medical men, there will be less 
dependence on poisonous drugs and more on 
common sense. : 

But coming back to dogs; we beg to ask, 
Why keep them at all, especially in cities? 
Their noisy barking keeps nervous people 
awake at night; they often fight; they drive 
poor puss out of the house, which she keeps 
clear of rats and mice. “Oh, they are so in- 
telligent!”—so is a monkey. Why not culti- 
vate monkeys? “A shepherd dog is really of 
service.” Yes, and may be retained as such; 
but let us get rid of all the rest. Bad dogs kill 
more than siz millions of dollars worth of sheep 
in these United States every year—a bad loss, 
and what have we to show in return ?] 


—- #00 

Taxine Co_p.—A cotemporary truly says: 
The secret of avoiding the unpleasant conse- 
quences thought to spring wholly from the 
action of cold upon the body has very little 
dependence upon exposure, but a great deal 
upon an impure and weak condition of the 
vital processes, In other words, with an av- 
erage or superior constitution, and an intelli- 
gent observance of all the laws of health, 
men and women might be exposed to the 
action of cold to a degree equal to the beast 
of the field, and with like impunity. But in 
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the case of persons with feeble constitutions, 
and who disregard knowingly or otherwise 
—and most frequently otherwise—the condi- 
tions of healthy existence, no degree of care 
will prevent the taking of cold, as it is 
termed. On the other hand, those who, like 
the late Sir Henry Holland, are of good con- 
stitutions, and living in accordance with the 
laws of health, may travel, as he did, from 
the tropics to the arctics and scarcely know 
what it is to have a cold, or sickness of any 
very troublesome kind. 
4008 


CHARACTER-READING. 


T would be amusing, if it were not painful, 
to contemplate how much more interest 
is manifested by the people to learn every- 
thing else first, and learn of themselves last, 
if at all. When we remember that mind is 
at the center of all action, the source and 
root of character and power, it would seem 
that this great central element should be 
among the most studied subjects. The great- 
er part of education and of governmental 
administration resembles the calking of the 
lower side of a dam, or painting the outside 
of a cistern to prevent its leaking. Men do 
not seek to go to the source of evil action. 
They let the mad dog bite six children, and 
then heroically kill him; they permit the 
man to become a raving maniac from drink, 
and then sagely and ignorantly punish him 
for the broken heads and glass that have be- 
come his victims. The man who becomes a 
successful detective in ferreting out and trac- 
ing crimes home to the criminals, is ap- 
plauded, and justly enough. Would it not 
be wiser and easier to study the little cul- 
prit before he commits depradations, and so 
train him and regulate his conduct that he 
shall become a virtuous citizen? Men clamor 
for “the liberty of the individual,” and we 
do not see exactly how it can be lawfully re- 
stricted; but when that liberty becomes li- 
cense, and the infuriated madman, made so 
by drink or by drugs, scatters death and 
desolation around him, we spend money by 
the mint to punish the guilty, yet fail to nip 
the difficulty in the bud. 
A practical phrenologist, if he could have 
the uncontaminated boys under his hands 
for half an hour, would be able to determine 





beforehand who would be most likely to be- 
come perverted, debased, and demoralized by 
temptations in respect to food or drink; or 
who would become violent in temper, or sa- 
lacious in desire and habit; and he would 
also be able to give to parent or teacher such 
suggestions as would, if followed, save ninety- 
nine in a hundred of those who would go 
to ruin from being overcome by temptation 
through their strongly marked faculties. 

We should study the natural character and 
disposition of children, and apply to each 
child such training and discipline, such in- 
struction and guidance as will enable them 
to resist the temptations which most natu- 
rally assail them. One is assailed by vanity, 
another by appetite, another by passion, an- 
other by inordinate love. One is tempted tc 
steal, another to lie, and another has strong 
temptations in the direction of profanity. 
Some organizations are more adapted to one 
kind of vice, and some to another. 

Our position is, that early training, aceord- 
ing to the doctrines of Physiology and Phre- 
nology, would enable parents to save nine 
out of ten of their children who now “ go to 
the dogs.” We would see mothers studying 
the mental dispositions of their children, 
their physical constitutions, their tendency 
to virtue and to vice, as well as studying the 
fashion-plates and the luxurious cook-books,. 
Is it true, and must it always remain so, that 
people study things extraneous? They do 
not study mind, motive, disposition and 
character, and the doctrine of human de- 
pravity has a thousand painful illustrations 
now where it might not have ten, if the 
young immortal could be thoroughly under- 
stood and rightly guided. Is there anything 
the mother yearns for more than to have her 
children good and wise, true and excellent? 
Is there any subject in respect to which she 
knows less? We would have mothers study 
Phrenology and Physiology, so that they 
might understand the minds and the bodies 
of their children, and guide them thereby 
into duty, usefulness, honor; and happiness. 
If they can not read their characters them- 
selves, let them employ those to do it who 
make it a business. We employ ministers to 
inculcate moral and religious ideas ; we em- 
ploy physicians to rectify the wrongs of the 
body ; we employ the tailor and the dress- 
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maker to clothe the body; why should we 
not employ those who can give us advice as 
to the training and culture of the more im- 
portant part of the child's nature? Most 
grown men and women trained as they are 
training their children, have come up to man- 
hood and womanhood more ignorant of their 
inner life than they are of almost anything 
else. Such persons can receive suggestions 
through Phrenology that will be of more 
value to them than they can possibly imagine. 





Those who would learn the art of charac- 
ter-reading; those who would acquire a 
knowledge of the philosophy of human life, 
and prepare themselves to do the world a 
signal service, can receive instruction on the 
subject in our annual classes, which com- 
mence each year early in November. Any 
information which may be desired will be 
furnished by circulars respecting our course 
of instruction. They will, be sent to any per- 
sons who may ask for them. 





— 
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JEREMY BENTHAM 


AS A LAW-GIVER, PHILANTHROPIST, AND REFORMER. 


§ it not high time for the real character 

of this man to be understood by the peo- 
ple? Consider their obligations to him. For 
well-nigh a hundred years he has been a 
problem and a myth—a problem to the few, 
a myth to the many; most of the time a 
subject of unsparing ridicule and misrepre- 
sentation; and this, be it remembered, by 
such journals as the Quarterly Review, the 
Edinboro’", and Blackwood’s, and by such 
writers as Sidney Smith, Jeffrey, and Haz- 
lett; and then, after a long while of un- 
bounded and extravagant admiration, by 
such men as Lord Brougham, Dr. Parr, Sir 
Samuel Romilly, George Grote (the histo- 
rian), Sir James Macintosh, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, Sir John Bowring, Roebuck, the two 
Mills, father and son, the two Austins—to 
say nothing of Albert Gallatin and Aaron 
Burr—and many others of their day. Stand- 


_ing head and shoulders above the rank and 


file of reformers, all of whom were proud to 
be reckoned among his disciples before he 
passed away, and all of whom, without a 
single exception, whether abroad or at home, 
owe most of their reputation as reformers to 
their great master, who furnished the mate- 
rial which made most of them famous. 
AN ENIGMA. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding this 
great change with the few, Jeremy Bentham 
is still a myth and a sphinx to the great 
body of the people for whom he labored so 





long and did so much; but even to the fore- 
most lawyers, reformers, jurisconsults, and 
statesmen of our day, both in England and 
here; and this, while among other nations, 
like France, Russia, Spain, Portugal, South 
America, and Sweden, he is more studied, 
better understood, and more heartily rever- 
enced than at home; and even here, though, 
as a people, we are strangely ignorant of his 
doings, and of our gbligations to him, by 
not a few of our great lawyers and law-givers, 
he is better known and more highly appreci- 
ated than in Westminster Hall or the Court 
of King’s Bench. 

Yet even these, when they happen to meet 
with anybody who has ever known Mr. 
Bentham, personally and intimately, never 
fail to show by their very questions how lit- 
tle they know of his doings and purposes, 
One would be led to think, sometimes, that 
they were questioning some favored disciple 
of Socrates or Pythagoras, Plato or Bacon, 
feeling after the truth and groping in the 
dark—in other words, running for luck. 

The gross caricaturing and extravagant 
misrepresentation of his Benthamée, as Syd- 
ney Smith called his language, his ‘“‘ Defense 
of Usury,” his “Scale of Persuasion ” for esti- 
mating the probative force and reaching the 
sum total of testimony or evidence by arith- 
metical computation, his “ greatest happiness 
principle "—the “ greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” his scheme of universal 
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suffrage, including woman suffrage, his utili- 
tarianism, his panopticon, or inspection- 
house, a prodigious idea for prisons, poor- 
houses, hospitals, lunatic asylums, and manu- 
factories, where a single overseer might do 
the work of a dozen, or twenty—or even a 
hundred guards or watchmen, and his 
“ Christomathia,” published in 1816-17, a 
system of school instruction for the higher 
branches of learning, with an essay on no- 
menclature and an examination of Bacon’s en- 
cyclopedical tables improved by D’Alembert 
—all these they were quite sure to remember 
something of—enough to puzzle over or 
laugh at, if nothing more; but very little of 
the great and truly amazing changes in juris- 
prudence and legislation, which have taken 
place throughout Christendom ; and all orig- 
inating with him. But, leaving these con- 
siderations, let us look at Mr. Bentham, as a 
law-giver and philanthropist; bearing in 
mind that all his works from the outset of 
his career at the age of twenty-eight, how- 
ever incongruous and remote, were “all but 
parts of a stupendous whole.” 
A MAN WITH A PURPOSE. 

Beginning with his “ Fragment on Gov- 
ernment, or a Comment on the Commenta- 
ries” (of Blackstone), in 1776, up to the last 
year of his life (1832), he had but one ob- 
ject; and as he drew'‘near the end of his 
long pilgrimage, all these apparently incon- 
gruous materials began to shape themselves 
and drop into their places with a self-arrang- 
ing power, until a system appeared which 
nobody had thought of till they saw the 
scattered fragments of a dissected map crys- 
tallizing into states and empires. His 
“Springs of Action,” “ Fallacies, Logic,” 
etc., etc., are all pre-arranged portions of the 
great whole. Two or three leading manifes- 
tations are all that need be mentioned here. 
Let us take up and dispose of some few 
among the ten thousand absurdities charged 
upon this great law-giver. 

“SCALE OF PERSUASION,” 

And first, nothing would seem to be more 
preposterous and visionary than his plan for 
estimating the value or prebative force of evi- 
dence. He proposes a dial-plate with index 
and numbers for the help of jurors and 
judges—each man to set the index against 
the number which, in his judgment, would 





be the probative force of any evidence, 
whether circumstantial or direct. How fool- 
ish and how utterly useless! exclaims the 
well-read and well-trained lawyer; and inas- 
much as “law is the perfection of reason,” 
and the most reasonable and satisfactory de- 
partment of law, that which relates to evi- 
dence, with all its qualifications and exclu- 
sions, he has no patience whatever with such 
miserable crotchets. But has he never hap- 
pened to hear of just such a scale employed 
by the celebrated De Piles in estimating the 
merits—the evanescent characteristics of such 
painters as Titian, Rafaelle, Velasquez, Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, and others? The 
scale he adopted was often degrees for each 
separate property, and by its help he suc- 
ceeded in estimating and comparing, to the 
acceptance of all, the composition, coloring, 
drawing, tone, and management of all the 
great masters in such a way that they could 
be understood at a glance. And men of sci- 
ence and literary critics are beginning to use 
a similar scale for their computations. 

That objections may be urged, and very 
serious objections, must be acknowledged, 
for even Mr. Bentham admits that “ an infin- 
ite scale would be the only true one ”—but 
being inapplicable, we must be content with 
what may be used in practice, a finite scale. 
And if such a scale, graduated like that of 
De Piles, may be used to advantage by cer- 
tain persons, why not allow them to use it, 
whether jurors or judges? Even the tele- 
scope of Lord Rosse does not take you all 
over the heaven of heavens, nor through un- 
limited space; yet, nevertheless, it may be 
better than a microscope or an eye-glass for 
the patient inquirer. 

But further. Bear in mind that we have 
in the Roman law, in the Trench law of the 
Roman school, and even in our English law, 
what corresponds in principle with this very 
scheme of Mr. Bentham. 

By the Roman law, according to Hernec- 
cius, they had four degrees of persuasion for 
weighing evidence. 1. Full. 2. More than 
half full. 8. Half full. 4. Less than half 
full. By the English law, according to Lord 
Coke, we have: 1. Positive proof. 2. Vio- 
lent presumption. 3. Probable presumption. 
4. Light or rash presumption. And these 
four degrees are illustrated as follows: 1. Di- 
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rect evidence, however trustworthy. 2. Cir- 
cumstantial, however great the force, “ vio- 
lent presumption being sometimes equal to 
full proof,” saith Lord Coke, “ while proba- 
ble presumption hath its due weight, and 
light or rash presumption has no weight at 
all.” So much for English law, to say nothing 
of American law, built upon English law, so 
that the judges of Westminster Hall continue 
to “rule our spirits from their urns,” all their 
crotchets being adopted by us, without quali- 
fications or remorse, until within a few years. 

And what says the French-Roman law? 
According to Jousse, and the bouks we are 
most familiar with, it has only three degrees 
of comparison: 1. The highest evidence to 
warrant conviction. 2. Urgent and indubit- 
able evidence to be weighed and measured 
—but how? 38. Less than most urgent. 
And yet these divisions have never been re- 
garded as either preposterous, or useless, or 
frivolous. 

Compared with the graduated scale of Mr. 
Bentham, by a patient, logical, and clear- 
headed man, whether judge, lawyer, or one 
of the law-givers, which of all three would 
he be likely to prefer? And which would 
have any chance against the index and scale 
of Mr. Bentham? Of the whole four sys- 
tems, what would be the safest and best in 
practice ? 

HIS DEFENSE OF USURY—LAW REFORMS. 

But this greatly misunderstood scale for 
weighing evidence, after all, was only one of 
many strange heterodox notions which made 
the philosopher of Queen Square Place a by- 
word and laughing-stock for half a hundred 
years, while others were stigmatized as little 
short of blasphemy, atheism, or downright 
hallucination. 

For example: He undertook the defense 
of usury, though denounced in the Scrip- 
tures, and by Aristotle, and by all the lawyers 
we know anything of, although it was allow- 
ed in the Hebrew commonwealth against 
strangers, and everywhere else under certain 
legal provisions which prevented borrowers 
from making the best bargain they could, 
lest forfeiture should accrue to the lender. 

He urged with arguments which are begin- 
ning to be regarded as unanswerable, the 
abolition of oaths, as being both useless and 


thorough change in most of the leading 
principles of evidence, allowing parties to 
testify, whatever their interest might be, and 
whatever their disqualifications; and even 
husbands and wives to testify against each 
other, not only in civil,. but in criminal cases, 
leaving the jury to judge of their truthful- 
ness in all cases. He allowed married women 
to acquire and hold property as if unmarried. 
He insisted upon a public defender being 
employed by the state, and paid by the state 
for the help of criminals, whether poor and 
friendless, or otherwise. And why not? 
Since we have public prosecutors, and in 
England, until very lately, no criminal could 
have fair play, though he employed counsel, 
except on the examination of witnesses. In 
Maine we have already begun this by em- 
ploying and paying counsel for a murderer. 

And now, after many years of denunciation 

and outcry, where are we? The usury laws 
are either abolished so that a borrower may 
bargain for money as for anything else, or so 
qualified and modified that the foundations 
of the whole system are broken up; married 
women are allowed to acquire and hold 
property, to testify against their husbands, 
and in some cases to hold office and vote; 
and the lawyers and judges of our day are 
beginning to question the efficacy of oaths, 
as they have done for a whole generation in 
the Custom-house, And all these changes 
have been working their way like hidden 
fire, silently, but effectually, up into our halls 
of legislation and senate chambers, for the 
last forty years. 

For example: In the month of February, 
1829, Mr. Appleton, the present Chief-Jus- 
tice of Maine, wrote an essay for the Yankee, 
the first article he ever wrote for any paper, 
he says, under the title of “ Rate of Interest 
and Usury Laws,” and before he knew any- 
thing of Bentham, or even suspected the 
source of that deep, thrilling vibration, 
which has begun to be felt in all our com- 
mercial centers and halls of legislation; and 
a very able essay it was, too. Though strictly 
anonymous, it was received with great favor. 

And again, in June, 1829, he wrote and 
published another capital essay for the Yan- 
kee, “On the Admissibility of Atheists as 
Witnesses,” by which time he had become 





mischievous. He proposed a radical and 





acquainted with some of Mr. Bentham’s 
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views; and yet, unwilling to amaze or exas- 
perate public opinion, he withheld his name, 
and nobody suspected the author for many 
years, But now, having reached the highest 
judicial position among us, he would not 
venture to be anonymous. And the gener- 
ous contagion is still spreading, so that mul- 
titudes of our foremost thinkers are begin- 
ning to wonder at their unaccountable slug- 
gishness for so many years, where so much 
of human happiness and public safety were 
in issue, and so much of the very foundations 
upon which our system of legislation and 
jurisprudence are built, yas solemnly ques- 
tioned. 

“ THEORY OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS.” 

Probably no work on criminal procedure 
ever made such a profound impression as 
Mr. Bentham’s “Theory of Rewards and 
Punishments,” his earliest work, though not 
published until Dumont, of Geneva, recast 
the whole in French. The “ Fragment on 
Government, or a Comment on the Commen- 
taries,” first appeared in 1776, when the au- 
thor was in his twenty-eighth year. A new 
edition appeared with a new preface, which 
Mr. Bentham was prevailed upon to suppress, 
about the year 1823. The book itself was a 
terrible dissection of the Commentaries; and 
the language was so beautiful and clear, and 
the logic so irresistible and conclusive, that, 
for a long time, it was attributed to Lord 
Mansfield; but Lord Mansfield was never 
equal to much that appears in this remark- 
able work, which might be characterized in 
one word, as tremendous. The lawyers of 
that day were sadly frightened and puzzled, 
until.the true author began to be suspect- 
ed, when they revenged themselves by abus- 
ing and ridiculing him, and all that he had 
done, saying, and certainly believing for a 
whole generation, that he had “a bee in his 
bonnet” and was not worth minding. But 
how is it now? How with him? and how 
with them? While they are forgotten or 
only remembered as his calumniators, he has 
been growing, year by year, like a Titan, 
working his way over the Hartz Mountains. 

HIS PRISON SYSTEM. 

And, now, one word of the “ Panopticon,” 
which, though “ mightily abused” like Old 
Lear, has well nigh revolutionized the whole 
system of penitentiaries throughout the 





whole world. What was it in fact? and 
what had it to do with criminal jurispru- 
dence? and what with humanity, and com- 
mon sense, and political economy? It was a 
plan for the arrangement of prisons, peni- 
tentiaries, lunatic asylums, alms-houses, 
lazarettos, hospitals, schools, and factories, 
whereby the expenses of management would 
be greatly and certainly lessened, large pro- 
fits obtained, the safety of prisoners, crimin- 
als, however desperate, madmen and other 
unfortunates would be secured, with corre- 
spondent advantages to the community and 
State, when occupied for schools, hospitals, 
or manufactories, It first appeared in 1791, 
with drawings, plans and _ specifications, 
whereby it was so clearly demonstrated that 
the expenses of superintendence and watch- 
men, guards, etc., would be so astonishingly 
lessened, and the great objects of imprison- 
ment, even for life, so certainly effected, that 
the British government, under the leadership 
of Pitt and Lord Melville, adopted the 
scheme, after deliberate investigation; and 
lands at Mill Bank, half a mile in length, 
where the Mill Bank prison, a miserable 
nightmare at best, now stands, were assigned 
to Mr. Bentham “for a long term of years,” 
but, according to the “ Hand-Book of Mod- 
ern London,” conveyed to him in fee simple 
at the cost of half a million sterling. “It 
stands like a fortress on the left bank o 
the Thames, near Vauxhill Bridge, on lands 
bought in 1799, of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
under an act of Parliament, August 20th, 
1812. The outer walls inclose about sixteen 
acres. Its ground plan resembles a wheel, 
the governor’s house occupying a circle in 
the center, from which radiate six piles of 
building, terminating outwardly in towers. 
It was first called the penitentiary, and then 
by 6 and 7 Victoria, c. 26, the Millbank 
Prison. It is the largest in London, and is 
capable of holding 1,120 prisoners, though 
the average number is only about 700. The 
yearly cost for 1,000 prisoners is £28,643 
(about $143,000), and the value of their labor 
only £2375 ($11,900) ! 

But the government broke faith with Mr. 
Bentham, and bought him off for some ten or 
twenty thousand pounds, leaving the Millbank 
abortion a perpetual witness of their blunder- 
ing audacity, the failure being well known at 
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the time to be owing to the personal pique— 
the “ unassuagable hatred”—of George III. 
to Jeremy Bentham, because of the part 
taken by him in defense of the French 
Revolution, and also his work on the judi- 
ciary establishment, 1790-91—following a 
newspaper controversy between his majesty 
and our philosopher on the troubles with 
Catherine II. and Gustavus of Sweden. 
THE ARRANGEMENT. 

But the Panopticon originated with Gen- 
eral Sir Samuel Bentham, a younger brother, 
and not with Jeremy. Both were in White 
Russia, while the general was in command of 
a large military force under the Empress. 
It was intended for a manufactory; but our 
law-giver, who was always on the alert with 
outstretched arms and wide-open eyes for 
whatever would help forward his magnificent 
scheme of rewards and punishments, and 
this happening to be just what he most 
needed at the time, he seized and appropri- 
ated the idea at once. At first he intended 
to have the building circular, but after 
awhile he changed it to a polygon of twenty- 
four sides. The walls were to be honey- 
combed with cells for continual inspection, 
for economy in labor, materials, machinery, 
tools, etc., etc., and any two cells might be 
thrown intoone. The diameter of the build- 
ing was to be 120 feet. It was to be upheld 
by cast-iron pillars for economy of space 
and safety, and the galleries, doors, and 
stairways were also to be of cast-iron—and 
these, be it observed, were the first sugges- 
tions of what we now see everywhere in 
buildings of this kind; and he proposed 
flooring the cells with plaster. It was to be 
supplied with water by an annular cistern 
round the top of the building, under the 
roof, and just within the wall. The inspect- 
or’s lodge was to be so contrived as to occupy 
the center of the building and be surrounded 
by a sort of annular well, or space, all the 
way up, and to be so divided that one per- 
son could have a view of two stories of cells 
and see what every prisoner was about, by 
merely turning his head at any moment of 
the day. It would be altogether beyond the 
reach of attack, and would be commanded 
by the governor’s lodge, so that no prisoner 
nor inspector could ever be sure that he was not 
observed. It was to be wua>med by flues and 





pipes, leading fresh air through heated ves- 
sels—our actual steam-heating apparatus— 
and the chapel being in one of the inspection 
lodges, would give all the prisoners the ad- 
vantage of the services without bringing 
them together, or even permitting them to 
see each other. 

There was to be an uninterrupted skylight 
as broad, and opening into as many places 
as possible “with a view to airiness, 
lightsomeness and increased security "—above 
all things, to airiness, the want of which, it 
might not by any other means have been very 
easy to remove. 

This vacuity does service in many ways. 
It is a ditch, a fortification, a chimney, and 
much more than a chimney for ventilation. 
The distance between the particular ceiling 
and the general skylight is so much added 
to the height of the ceiling in each cell, so 
that instead of six cells, each eight feet high, 
and no more, we have, in fact, six cells, one of 
sixty-six feet, another of fifty-seven, a third 
of fifty-eight, a fourth of thirty-nine, a fifth 
of thirty, and the lowest not less than 
twenty-one, that being the least distance 
from the bottom of the highest range of cells 
to the top of the skylight. All these measure- 
ments were in compliance with the peni- 
tentiary act of England. Not more than 
eleven feet and not less than nine being the 
height prescribed, but Mr. Bentham, we see, 
managed to save largely in space, and yet 
give a prodigious elevation to the cells. 
The Wynondam House took the medium 
between the two extremes, with a corre- 
spondent waste. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Here we see the great law-giver provid- 
ing for the comfort and health of the most 
hardened criminals, with characteristic fore- 
sight and benevolence. Other details were 
had for clothing, diet, cleanliness, change of 
labor, exercise, etc., etc., accompanied by 
estimates and tables. Two meals a day were 
allowed, and among other provisions for 
health and safety, wooden shoes, being drier, 
cheaper, and incapable of being used for 
climbing or escape without betraying the 
party. The doors of the cells were to be 
opened and shut with a pole. Instead of a 
stairway, a crane was to be used for supply- 
ing machinery, provisions, materials for work, 
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etc. The ports were to be reduced to three 
narrow passages on each side, and these were 
to be crossed and guarded by doors of open- 
work, exposing the enemy while keeping him 
at a distance. 

ADVANTAGES DERIVED. 

And, now, what were the obvious ad- 
vantages of a system so utterly opposed to 
every other existing at the time the Panop- 
ticon was adopted, or in use now, notwith- 
standing the simple fact that all the im- 
provements in our States prisons and peni- 
tentiaries and hospitals, without a single 
exception, may be traced to the Panopticon 
of Jeremy Bentham, the most extraordinary 
and the most generally misunderstood of all 
his projects even to this day ? 

Let us look at some of these advantages. 
1st. There is no cell of which some part is not 
visible from every story of the inspection- 
tower, and in the lowest story, not only from 
the inspection-gallery, but from the inspec- 
tion-lodges. Have we anything like this, or 
anything to compare with it in any of our 
prisons, penitentiaries, hospitals or alms- 
houses? And if not, why not? 2d. The 
part thus visible is large enough to receive 
and expose perfectly to view a greater num- 
ber of prisoners than are ever to be lodged 
in the same cell. 3d. No prisoner can make 
an attempt upon the grating that forms the 
interior boundary of his cell without being 
visible to every one of the three stations in 
the inspection part. 4. During meals and at 
church-times, two out of three inspectors 
may be spared by stationing the prisoners 
close to the grating. 5th. The cell galleries 
are commanded by every station in the in- 
spector’s part. 6th. No attempt upon the 
window in the third story of the cells could 
be made without being visible to the second 
and first, nor upon a window in the fourth 
story without being visible to the inspector 
of the third and fourth stories. Those of 
the fourth and fifth stories would be inaccessi- 
ble, upon the supposition that the cells fur- 
nish no ropes or materials of which ropes 
might be made in a single night by persons 
constantly under the eyes of a patroling 
watchman. ‘7th. To give the inspector at all 
times the same supervision of a fellow-in- 
spector as a boundary line might be fixed, 
over which the prisoner should not pass. 








So long as he keeps within that line he is in 
view, and the moment he disappears the 
alarm is taken. 

THE MILLBANK FAILURE. 

And these—these are all the provisions 
which were so denounced and finally disre- 
garded in the great Millbank “ fortress,” and 
the consequences were inevitable. The 
scheme was dishonored and betrayed. Man- 
ufacturers employing a thousand men, pay- 
ing them their day wages, and having very 
little of the control we see provided for here, 
grow rich and become millionaries. But 
here, though no wages are paid and the diet 
and clothing are all of the cheapest char- 
acter, the establishment runs behind at the 
rate of $131,000 a year while housing only 
700 laborers! Why, even here in Maine, we 
get a revenue from our prisoners over and 
above all costs and charges, and there are 
other self-supporting establishments, alms- 
houses and reform-schools, and this under 
the greatest disadvantages compared with 
Jeremy Bentham’s plan. 

Such was the author’s confidence in the 
scheme as reformatory, productive, and safe, 
that he offered to receive all the convicts 
sentenced to transportation at the actual cost 
to the government, give them a trade, set 
them to work, and pay for every escape, 
every death and every relapse; to establish 
what he called a “ Bettering House,” where 
the best of his apprentices might enter half 
way into the world with a new character and 
some capital, acquired while in the peniten- 
tiary, by sharing in the profits of their labor. 

But once more—enough. When railways 
were first projected, and telegraph by land 
and sea—steam navigation—photography— 
penny postage, ether, and lucifer matches, 
they were all treated as so many crotchets. 
But who would give them up now? Who 
would forego their every-day advantages now 
that they are in such general use? They are 
already necessities, and so are many of Jere- 
my Bentham’s freaks and crotchets, and others 
must follow. 


JOHN NEAL. 
——__+0e—___ 


So long as men exhibit much weakness in 
the administration of their private affairs, so 
long will their attempts to govern others be 
attended with mistakes, oppression, and the 
results of such weakness, revolutions, etc. 
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HE interest awakened by the late celestial 

visitor, Caggia’s comet, together with the 
elaborate discussions of its nature, course, and 
probable relations to our solar system, which 
have appeared in the columns of so many 
newspapers and magazines, has drawn public 
attention to astronomical subjects, and dis- 
tributed more real information concerning the 
revolving worlds that hem in our little globe 
on every side, than almost any other similar 
event of the past. 

Of course all the readers of the JOURNAL, 
great and small, saw the beautiful comet, 
and it would be difficult for us to add a 
word to what they have read and heard 
about it. But of those wonderful instruments 
which procure the information for us of the 
approach of such visitors, and enable observ- 
ers to read their nature, and minutely to de- 
termine their course, and also enable the as- 
tronomer to read the language of the myriad 
spheres that glitter in the sky of night, it is 
our purpose at present specially to treat. 

We naturally introduce first the telescope of 
the government observatory in Washington, 
which was constructed by Alvan Clark & 
Sons, of Boston, the well-known telescope 
makers. This firm, which reflects great credit 
upon American science and enterprise, has 
supplied some of the best observatories in 
Europe with large refractors. The first instru- 
ment the firm made was a five-inch reflecting 
telescope. They were greatly encouraged by 
this first success, and made larger and larger tel- 
escopes. In 1862 Mr. Clark finished the largest 
refracting telescope which the world of science 
could boast at that time. The aperture of its 
object glass was eighteen and a half inches— 
three and a half inches more than those of the 
famous refractors used at the great observa- 
tories of Pulkowa and Cambridge. With this 
telescope the satellite of Sirius was discovered. 
In consequence of this the French Academy 
bestowed the Lalande medal—an annual re- 
ward for the most interesting discovery made 
during a year—on Mr. Clark. A great refract- 
ing telescope was sadly needed at the Wash- 
ington observatory. The subject had fre- 
quently been mooted in Congress, and various 
suggestions had been offered in regard tc the 
purchase of a more powerful glass, worthy of 
the National Observatory, and at last $50,000 
was appropriated for the purpose. The ob- 
jective, made in Boston, has twenty-six inches 





aperture. The making of such a large instru- 
ment is attended by a great many difficulties. 
The glass discs for the lenses were ordered in 


‘England, but more than a year passed before 


they could be completed. The cost of the 
necessary dome and apparatus, together with 
the glass, has exceeded $60,000, but the coun- 
try possesses an instrument creditable to it. 
THE CINCINNATI OBSERVATORY, 
which has existed for more than seventy years, 
purchased, in 1845, a telescope with an object- 
glass of twelve inches aperture, of Merz & 
Mihler, of Munich, for about $10,000. Under 
the supervision of the late Professor Mitchell, 
a fine observatory was built. The telescope 
had five eye-pieces and nine micrometers, with 
1,400 power and the necessary clock-work for 
steadily viewing a star. A view of this instru- 
ment and its equatorial mounting is given by 
the illustration. In 1870 a new and larger site 
for an observatory was given by Mr. Kilzour, 
one of the most prominent and active citizens 
of the place. The building will be much larger 
and handsomer than the old observatory. 
NEW YORK 
has a number of telescopes which are worth 
mentioning. 

At Hamilton College there is a fine telescope 
with an objective of thirteen and a half inches 
aperture. It is with the assistance of this 
instrument that Professor Peters has discov- 
ered so many asteroids as to identify his name 
with that department of research. 

Then there is the refractor at Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s observatory in the city of New York. 
This gentleman has devoted much of his time 
and wealth to the noble science of astronomy. 
He has made, with the exception of the me- 
chanical work on the. objectives, telescopes 
himself. The first instrument which he used 
in 1864 for photographing stellar groups was 
a refractor of eleven inches aperture, with two 
distinct glasses, composed of two lenses each, 
one for photography and the other for vision. 
His present telescope is of thirteen inches clear 
aperture, and has an additional lens. This 
lens is so constructed that it shortens the focus 
about one-seventh. It has about six eye-pieces 
anda magnifying power of 1,500. The tel- 
escope, with its mounting apparatus, etc., is 
worth about $10,000. 

Mr. Henry Fitz, of New York, and also his 
son, have contributed in no small degree to 
the reputation of Americans, by making object 
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glasses for telescopes. Those in Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s telescopes were made by Mr. Fitz, in 
accordance with formule calculated by Mr. 
Rutherford. In all cases, so far as the writer 
is aware, the Fitz glasses have sustained com- 
parison with the best European manufacture. 
One of them, of thirteen inches aperture, was 


we 


© 





Mr. Campbell, also of New York, has a 
twelve-inch glass in his observatory on the 
Brooklyn Heights. Its focal length is thirteen 
feet. 

At the Columbia College there is a small 
telescope of five inches aperture and six feet 
focal length, which is mounted on the green 


Twiescorps, wirn EquatroriaL MounTING. 


made for the Dudley observatory at Albany; 
another of twelve and a half inches is used 
in the telescope at Michigan University, while 
many other observatories, private and collegi- 
ate, in the United States are furnished with 
Fitz's objectives. 


for the instruction of -the students. It was 
made by Alvan Clark, and is worth, probabiy, 
$900 or $1,000. 

Mr. Harrison, connected with the Board of 
Education, has a six-inch glass, and Mr. C. W. 
Plyer, of Plainfield, N. J., a gentleman well 
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known in the higher mathematics of Ameri- 
can life insurance, has a very fine instrument, 
the Fitz objective of which is six and a quarter 
inches aperture. 

Professor Henry Draper has a silver glass 
reflector, of twenty-six inches aperture and 
fourteen feet focal length, at his residence in 
Hastings, on the Hudson. This is, probably, 
the only large reflector in this country, all the 
other leading telescopes being refractors. 
Professor Draper’s reflector has, probably, cost 
$5,000. 

Besides the Washington and Cincinnati tele- 
scopes there are several, however, which are 
of considerable size and worthy of mention. 
Harvard University has an excellent refractor 
of fifteen inches aperture and 270 in length. 
It is well mounted, and cost $20,000. Alle- 
ghany, Pa., has a glass of twelve or thirteen 
inches aperture, and about fourteen feet focal 
length. 

THE CHICAGO OBSERVATORY. 

Chicago, which*has already a very valuable 
refractor, will soon possess the largest instru- 
ment in the country. Mr. McCormick, of 
“Reaper” fame, has ordered a refractor of 
Alvan Clark, which will be of a quarter of an 
inch larger aperture than the great telescope 
in Washington. This refractor will cost in 
the neighborhood of $40,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
through the munificence of Mr. Lick, whose 
career is noted elsewhere in these columns, 
will soon be armed with an enormous tele- 
scope, which will give an impulse to scientific 
and astronomical research at San Francisco. 
The observatory, with telescopic apparatus, 
will cost $700,000. 
THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL OBSERVATORY. 

Let us now turn to the great instruments of the 
Old World. They are so numerous that we 
have not the room to mention but a few of 
them: Probably the most magnificently equip- 
ped observatory in Europe is that of Pulkowa, 
founded by the Emperor Nicholas; its estab- 
lishment cost $500,000, and $50,000 are annu- 
ally appropriated from the imperial treasury 
for its maintenance. The telescope at Pulkowa 
is not a very large one, being only of fifteen 
inches aperture, but it is wonderfully adapted 
for separating multiple stars, and under the 
management of Struve early achieved a great 
reputation. Up to 1860 it did probably more 
work than any other instrument in Europe. 

In Paris the telescopes in use are mostly re- 
flectors of glass, silvered on the front surface, 
after Foucault’s method. Although Merz, at 





Munich, makes so many glasses for all parts 
of the world, Germany has no monster tele- 
scope like Lord Rosse’s. 

ENGLISH TELESCOPES. 

Greenwich, of course, has some fine tele- 
scopes, although it is now more prominent as 
a meteorological and surveying bureau, and as 
the headquarters for longitudes and latitudes, 
all the world over, than as an observatory of 
stellar phenomena. 

Lord Rosse’s famous telescope at Parsons- 
town, Louth, Ireland, was completed some 
twenty-six yearsago. Itisa gigantic reflector, 
and has a clear aperture of six feet, and a focal 
length of fifty-three feet, two specula, one 
weighing three and a half and the other four 
tons. The instrument formerly rested upon 
twenty-seven platforms, which were so ar- 
ranged that they distributed the pressure equal- 
ly; and a complete equilibrium of all the parts 
of the speculum was obtained. Subsequently 
twenty-seven triangles, each with a ball at the 
angles, were substituted, so that the speculum 
rolls freely on eighty-one balls. The telescope 
tube rests upon a joint of cast iron, which is 
supported upon stone-work, and can be moved 
with the greatest ease. 

The great Melbourne telescope, manufac- 
tured by Mr. Grubb, of Dublin, is of the re- 
flecting order. The speculum .is of metal, 
although the new silvered glass of Foucault is 
preferred by many astronomers. The point of 
suspension is near the mirror, and in front of 
this point the telescope stretches forward to 
about thirty feet of open lattice work, made of 
bands of elastic steel. 

SOUTH AMERICAN ASTRONOMY. 

A few words about an observatory in South 
America. At Cordova, in the Argentine Re- 
public, Dr. Gould, of Cambridge, Mass., estab- 
lished an observatory where two valuable in- 
struments are used, a Repsold meridian circle 
of fifty-four inches focal length, and four and a 
half in aperture, and an equatorial telescope, 
with an eleven-inch object glass, formerly the 
property of Dr. Rutherford, of New York. 

We can only casually mention a few more 
of the leading achromatic telescopes. At the 
Royal Observatory in Munich, there is one of 
11.2 inches aperture and 192 focal length; at 
Paris and Dublin there is one of 12.4 aper- 
ture and 206 focal length, and there are others 
in almost every capital of Europe, and in Mad- 
ras, Cape Town, and other cities. . 

A word or two with regard to the discovery 
and improvement of the telescope must close 
this sketch. The earliest records of telescope 
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fabrication date from 1680, when Hans Lip- 
persheim, of Middleburg, applied to his gov- 
ernment for a “ protection” of an apparatus by 
which “one could see things at a distance.” 
Jacob Adriansz, of Alkmaar, otherwise known 
as Metius, made a similar application for an 
arrangement of magnifying glasses, like that 
of Lippersheim, shortly after the latter had 
made his known, and claimed that he had 
made such instruments two years before. The 
early telescopes were, of course, simple in 
form and limited in magnifying power, but 
they excited the wonder of scientific men, and 
were eagerly grasped by astronomers. Galileo 
at once recognized the importance of the in- 
vention, and commenced a series of experi- 
ments with lenses at Padua, and succeeded in 
making a telescope for himself, and from that 
proceeded to fabricate others which revealed 
many wonders of the heavens hitherto un- 
thought of. 

From that time the progress of astronomy 
was rapid, the researches of Harriott, Kepler, 
Rheita, Huyghens, Campani, Cassini, Hevelius, 
Morin, Halley, Gregory, Newton, Herschel, the 
Dollonds, Fraunhofer, and others contributing 
to the improvement of the telescope, and to the 
stock of astronomical knowledge. 

The past hundred years has witnessed a 
great development in the various departments 
of this grand science, the discovery of the spec- 





troscope being a notable feature in promoting 
our knowledge of the nature and movements 
of the stars and planets. The construction of 
the telescope is based upon the well-known 
property of a convex lens or concave mirror to 
converge to a focus or point the rays of light 
falling upon it from any object, and to form an 
image of the object at the focus. A second 
lens of shorter focus, and, therefore, of higher 
magnifying power, is placed near the image 
thus formed, and the effect is a greater increase 
of the apparent size of the object. The simplest 
form of telescope is an arrangement such as 
the above of twoconvex lenses. In the reflect- 
ing telescope the concave mirror placed near 
the bottom of the tube receives the rays from 
the object observed. In the refracting tele- 
scope, termed refracting from the effect of the 
composite object-glass in refracting the rays 
received upon its surface, the object-glass is 
convex. Allusion has been made in the course 
of the article to the manufacture of a telescope 
objective, the most important component in 
this remarkable scentific agent. 

Equatorial telescopes are so called from the 
usual apparatus which adjusts them for the 
observer’s convenience in studying the heavens. 
This apparatus consists of mechanism which 
gives the telescope two axes of motion, one be- 
ing parallel to the axis of the earth, and the 
other being at right angles to that. 
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ALEXANDER M. ROSS, M.D. 


R. ROSS has a plump, solid, enduring, 
healthy, and vigorous organization. 
We judge that he inherits many feminine 
qualities of character directly from his moth- 
er, or his grandmother on his father’s side; 
and those qualities serve to give him excel- 
lent digestive power and vital endurance not 
only, but also that intuitive sense of truth, 
and that delicacy of criticism, which more 
frequently come from the mother’s side than 
from the father’s. 

He has a twenty-three and a half inch 
brain, and body enough to give it support ; 
and he can do a great deal of hard work 
with that brain. If he were a lawyer, with 
all the knowledge and experience of a lawyer 
in full practice, he could take one side of a 
heavy case, with three or four well-paid op- 
ponents, and they might snarl at him six 





days in the week, and on Saturday night he 
would be able to sum up the case in a three 
hours’ speech with full vigor and elasticity; 
while a man with a small stomach, small 
chest, and weak vitality would get worn out 
by that time, and wish to adjourn the case 
until he had taken rest. 

He has the stock in him to do a great deal 
of work, whether of head or of. hand, and 
knows little of weariness or fatigue. If it 
were required that he should work eighteen 
hours a day for six months in succession, it 
would disturb and injure him less than it 
would ninety-nine men in a hundred. His 
excellent vital system feeds every fiber of 
the organization as much as it needs; for he 
can digest anything, and make it into steam 
for life’s work. 

He has a wide head, hence he has force 
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and thoroughness. He is not quarrelsome, 
but has a high temper when thoroughly 
aroused. His Combativeness is not sufficient 
to make him readily enter the lists of con- 
flict, but when duty calls he braces himself 
up to the work, and is very effective. He 
has much independence of spirit rather than 
lordliness. He has ambition to rank well, 


and would suffer deeply if traduced or dis- 
graced. 

His love for friends and family, and espe- 
cially for wife, is very strong. He is popular 





people, but when making money he under- 
stands the value of it, and is willing to 
earn it. 

His large Constructiveness would have 
made him a good manager of machinery and 
mechanical matters, and he would be very 
skillful in the use of tools. His large Ac- 
quisitiveness qualifies him for finance. He 
would handle large affairs, such as of rail- 
road, banking, or manufacturing interests. 
He could manage large bodies of men, and 
be master of the situation. 
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with children, and fond of pets; is one of 
the friendly kind of men, who do not have to 
seek, in order to have friends. Returning 
home after an absence, everybody is inclined 
to shake hands with him. He feels at home 
in the midst of his friends, rich and poor. 
There is not so much aristocracy about him 
as to make the poor look upon him with 
doubt and uncertainty. If they want a favor, 
they ask for it; and if he can not grant it he 
makes them feel that he would if it were in 
his power. He is more generous than most 





He would have done well as a public 
speaker; his language has grip, and gener- 
ally fits the subject. He is an intuitive man; 
reads strangers at a glance; his impressions 
of those he meets rarely need modifying ; ex- 
perience sanctions and corroborates them. 
His quick and clear observation enables him 
to gather knowledge, and he remembers ev- 
erything he learns; and, with his vigorous 
body to sustain his large and active brain, he 
doubtless will make his mark wherever he 
puts forth effort. 
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ALEXANDER Miiton Ross was born on 
the 13th of December, 1832, in the town of 
Belleville, Canada, His parents were de- 
scendants of Scotch Highlanders, who came 
to Canada in the same year that Quebec sur- 
rendered to General Wolfe. He showed a 
great fondness for the study of natural histo- 
ry at an early age. Every spare hour of his 
boyhood was devoted to the practical obser- 
vation of the habits of birds and insects, and 
great was his delight when he had discov- 
ered what was to him a new species, or wit- 
nessed some new characteristic. When but 
ten years of age his knowledge of the various 
species of birds, their plumage, song, and 
habits, was a matter of surprise to older and 
more experienced naturalists. His attention, 
even at this early age, was drawn to the errors 
into which many ornithologists of note had 
fallen with respect to the plumage of birds 
—especially the birds of prey—not only dur- 
ing the first three years of their lives, but 
also at different seasons of the year. His 
close and careful observation in this respect 
had satisfied him that birds of the same spe- 
cies differed very widely at different seasons 
and at different periods of life, in consequence 
of which many authors on ornithology had 
been led into errors of classification and no- 
menclature. Dr. Ross’ self-reliance and habit 
of judging for himself after practical and 
careful observation of animated nature in its 
various aspects, has given to his conclusions 
a high character for accuracy. 

Dr. Ross is in every sense of the word a 
self-made man. The high position and rep- 
utation he has won as a naturalist and author 
have been the result of hard work, patient 
observation, and life-long labor in the great 
and deeply interesting field of nature. His 
investigations have not been confined to any 
particular section of natural science, but has 
comprehended a wide domain. The extent 
of his labors may be inferred from his own 
statement that he has individually collected 
a male and female specimen of every bird, 
both native and migratory, known to visit 
the several provinces that now compose the 
Dominion of Canada, and numbering in all 
three hundred and twenty-three distinctly 
different species; and he has obtained also 
the eggs of each species that breeds in Can- 
ada, His observations have also been direct- 





ed to the materials of which the nests of each 
species are composed, and the style of archi- 
tecture and position for building peculiar to 
each species. 

In the department of entomology his labors 
have also been equally severe, and his'inves- 
tigations have resulted in the accumulation 
of much knowledge concerning the habits 
and food of catterpillars, their transforma- 
tion and life as winged insects, which knowl- 
edge has proved of incalculable benefit to the 
horticulturist and agriculturist. His collec- 
tions of insects are considered by American 
and European entomologists as the largest - 
and most complete ever made by one indi- 
vidual, and number over ten thousand spe- 
cies, a large number of which he has identi- 
fied as injurious to vegetation. 

In the field of paleontology Dr. Ross has 
also done good work. His collection of fos- 
sil plants is very rare, and includes some 
beautiful and long since extinct varieties of 
ferns, etc. He has also won distinctiun as a 
botanist. His botanical collection comprises 
six hundred and twenty varieties of flowering 
plants, all of which have been collected in 
the Dominion of Canada. 

In 1871 Dr. Ross published his first work, 
the “Birds of Canada,” the fruit of many 
years of severe labor and investigation. The 
first edition was speedily exhausted, and a 
second and a third edition met with a speedy 
sale. On the appearance of this work in 
Europe it met with the appreciation of the 
most distinguished savans in every country, 
and the author was made the recipient of 
scientific honors from the learned societies 
of England, France, Russia, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland. 

In 1872 Dr. Ross published his “ Butterflies 
and Moths of Canada,” a very interesting and 
valuable work upon a subject never before 
attempted in Canada. This work met with 
a like favorable reception both at home and 
abroad. Our subject is also the author of 
several valuable and interesting papers on 
natural history subjects, among which may 
be mentioned the “ Ferns and Wild Flowers 
of Canada,” the “Flora of Canada,” the 
“Forest Trees of Canada,” etc., all of which 
have been received with very high testimo- 
nials of appreciation by naturalists in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere, 
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Dr. Ross was a true and active friend to 
this country during our late civil war. He 
deeply sympathized with the efforts made to 
free the land from the blight of human slav- 
ery; and his endeavors to create in Canada 
a kindly feeling toward us, elicited from 
President Lincoln, John G. Whittier, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Secretary Seward, Horace Gree- 
ley, Gerrit Smith, and Charles Sumner letters 
of the warmest thanks. 

He is still a comparatively young man, 
and capable of performing much labor in 
his favorite field of study. He is now en- 
gaged in collecting the mammals, reptiles, 
and fishes of his native country. This great 
work will require many years of hard work, 
patient observation, and close study, for Dr. 
Ross is not the man to accept the opinions 
of others; he must see and judge for himself. 
Notwithstanding the severe and exhausting 
labors he has undergone, he enjoys excellent 
health, his habits are regular, his diet plain 
and unstimulating. He never has used to- 
bacco or alcoholic liquor of any description. 
If his life is spared he is quite sure to accom- 
plish the great work he has marked out for 


himself. 
vv. 


WAGNER AS A COMPOSER. 


AVING noticed in several newspapers 

of a recent date some erroneous asser- 
tions concerning Richard Wagner and his 
“music of the future,” I solicit this opportu- 
nity to interpose a few corrections. 

The first misstatement to be disproved is, 
that Wagner was poor and friendless; that he 
has fought the world’s prejudice single-hand- 
ed; and that he has acquired his present im- 
portant position in art merely through his own 
endeavors. The fact is, that in youth Wagner 
received an excellent educatioa, with many 
advantages for studying art and science. He 
was also permitted to enter the precincts of 
good, substantial society, and in this way 
formed many friendships which were after- 
ward of great service to him. It is quite true 
that his first visit to Paris was unsuccessful ; 
but he was then a mere novice, and certainly 
he can forgive the Parisians their want of ap- 
preciation for his singular strains after having 
administered to them so many pages of caustic 
epithets. Soon after this the renowned Franz 
Liszt began to manifest his friendship for the 
young Leipzig composer. The venerable abbé, 





who had already begun to dream that the 
power of music was something more than sug- 
gestive, at once entered into the plans of Hen 
Wagner, and of course agreed with him that 
the opera had been perverted. The benefits 
which Wagner received from this great and 
influential man were immense. In fact, it is 
doubtful who contributed most to the celebrity 
of Wagner, himself or his “ father-in-law,” Liszt. 
One other circumstance which added to the 
notoriety of the author of Zannhauser and 
Lohengrin was the publication of his portrait 
and revolutionary proclivities in the official 
Police Gazette of his native country, with a re- 
ward for his detection. These facts seem 
amply sufficient to show that Herr Wagner 
was far from being an “unfortunate young 
man,” and that men and circumstances have 
both combined to render his name celebrated. 

Now with regard to his musical theories. It 
is claimed that he is a reformer; that he has 
corrected many abuses in dramatic music, etc. 
Yet the very innovations which he lays down 
as his were published as a preface to the later 
operas of Gluck, that composer having set 
down those principles quite plainly nearly a 
century anterior to the proclamation of Mr. 
Wagner. In addition to this, he ungenerously 
ignores the fact that several of the most con- 
summate masters in musical art have com- 
posed operas so excellent that the world has 
not yet learned to appreciate them fully, and 
their authors have taken care that none of the 
errors of. which Wagner complains might be 
found in their scores. What critic is there so 
erudite as to be unsatisfied with the dramatic 
music of Gluck, Spontini, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Von Weber, or even Meyerbeer and Gounod ? 

If Mr. Wagner finds the opera in a degraded 
condition in some German or Italian town, he 
does well to elevate and improve it. But let 
him not ignore the illustrious names above 
mentioned, from whose works he has derived 
a large percentage of his musical effects. 

That Wagner is a mountebank or an igno- 
ramus, no fair-minded critic will allow. Nor 
will such a critic proceed to the other extreme, 
as is customary, and claim that the author of 
Lohengrin is a pre-eminently great man. In 
proof of this, and in conclusion, I will venture 
the remark that many of Wagner’s best melo- 
dies have been surreptitiously appropriated 
from the compositions of others, and that he 
has not written an harmonic progression, a ca- 
dence, or a contrapuntal form which can not 
be found in the works of Beethoven. The 
avoided cadences which he uses so much were 
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invented by Beethoven, and perfected by 
Schubert and Schumann. In fact, his original- 
ity consists in such oddities as re-scoring the 
choral symphony, writing an opera which will 
require four days for its performance, and con- 
tinually giving to the trumpets and trombones 
what belongs to the clarionets and bassoons. 
A. J. GOODRICH. 
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HINTS ON PRIVATE READING. 


ONSIDERATIONS of economy are being 

demanded in every department of useful- 
ness in American society. Nor is it money 
alone that is to be saved, but time and strength 
come into the category of things to be most 
consistently expended. The practical value 
of this remark is deeply felt by many hard- 
worked people — farmers, housekeepers, and 
mechanics—who wisely esteem the cultivation 
of their practical intelligence of equal value 
with the diligent labor of the hands. How 
shall these, possibly privileged to an hour or 
two each day which they may individually 
call their own, accomplish the inexhaustible 
amount ofreading matter that might profit- 
ably engage their attention? In the first 
place, there are two principal objects to be se- 
cured in reading. One is to be simply enter- 
tained by the style of the composition or to 
cultivate the emotions excited by the perused 
article or work. All people love more or less 
to cultivate this object, and reading to this end 
can not be hurried. It requires the closest ap- 
plication to the entire text to get its full im- 
port, and one can hardly save much time in 
its perusal. Hence many of our most practical 
people, and especially those in search of popu- 
lar scientific information, abandon this kind 
of reading almost or quite wholly. 

I have already partly anticipated the second 
principal object of reading, namely, informa- 
tion. It is in view of this that I offermy main 
suggestions. That there is a way to gain 
practical information from books and papers, 
and gain it rapidly, is a point it would seem 
very many have failed to consider—so often 
is it said, “ I can’t find time to read the books 
and papers IT already have.” Yet these same 
people have been cultivating reading habits 
more or less for years, and have never learned 
a fact that everywhere becomes patent to good 
workmen of all trades—that experience is de- 
signed to make one facile, both in the saving 
of time and the better accomplishment of the 
art in practice. Ask any first-class artisan 





who has followed his trade for some years, if 
it is necessary for him to take as many steps 
in the details of a job as when he first begun to 
lift and apply tools—just as unnecessary is it 
that one should do as much detailed work in 
reading a book or newspaper after he has had 
a little good practice. 

In our common schools children are now be- 
ginning to be taught to read by the “ word 
method.” It is conceived by some that it is 
just as easy for a child to recognize the iden- 
tity of the word doy as the individual appear- 
ance of the letter A. Why not? In the light 
of the same reasoning I propose that those 
pressed for time learn to read by the line method, 
or the paragraph method, which they can do 
easily. I have practiced a condensed style of 
reading more or less for some years, compelled 
to it at first by causes similar to those of which 
others complain. I now read a book in less 
hours than it would have once required days, 
and my newspaper in at least as few minutes 
as it would once have required hours. 

There is another point of profitable consider- 
ation in this connection. Few persons possess 
what we may call microcosmical minds. It is 
not given to many of us to know, as it were, 
everything that is said and done in this wide 
world. But most every one is adapted to the 
more ready accumulation of a certain class of 
valuable facts. These he should first seek for, 
learning to skip the matters with which he has 
practically less to do. I have heard of a man 
who devours his newspaper solidly, advertise- 
ments and all, and his practice only more com- 
pletely iilustrates the habit of a too large class 
who utterly fail to make a most judicious dis- 
posal of the short time spared for reading. 

Now I come to a matter of paramount im- 
portance to every one who appreciates knowl- 
edge. A person who feels himself unable to 
buy books, and who takes a paper or two, can 
easily make a splendid volume with apparently 
the least effort. I will explain by describing a 
plan I have myself adopted. Like many others, 
I almost never save a newspaper. However, 
I generally read with a pencil in hand to mark 
the particular instructive and entertaining ar- 
ticles or passages. These are afterward cut 
out, classified, and put away. In this way I 
am establishing a nice growing repertoire of 
reading, not a line of which is of an indifferent 
character. The scraps are at present inclosed 
in large-sized envolopes, each of which is 
marked on the outside in indication of the con- 
tents. Thus I have an envelope marked Philo- 
sophical, another Agricultural, and still others, 
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Botanical, Chemical, Physiological, Poetical, Hu- 
morous, etc. Thus I am creating, as it were, a 
little private encyclopedia, to which additions 
are made every week, and in fact almost every 
day. There ‘is included in this, however, a 
similar collection of copied items and passages 
from different books, particularly from such as 
I have taken from our local library, and of 
course can not retain. These are all folded, 
marked, and classified like the others. 

There is one particular advantage in pre- 
serving scraps in envelopes instead of pasting 


them in book form. It gives opportunity for 
re-arrangement and improved classification. 
In constantly accumulating and varied matter, 
there will be occasional demand for instituting 
new departments, both to facilitate ease in re- 
ferring to any one and to prevent an undesira- 
ble bulkiness. Especially is this the best plan 
for one who may be called to address a public 
audience; a single scrap is less awkward to be 
taken into an auditorium than a book; or if 
one would otherwise copy, it saves that labor. 
Cc. C. LORD. 
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IN TIME TO COME, 

bie this year of our Lord, 1874, we who 

live in cities light our houses with gas. 
How will it be in 1974? Shall we not then 
use electricity instead? We now propel our 
machinery by steam; may this not also be 
done by electricity? We now communicate 
through the electric telegraph; may we not 
attain a state of higher mental and spiritual 
development, so as to read even the very 
thoughts of others, though at any distance, 
as by dreams, or by clairvoyance? May not 
man come into closer rapport with the Di- 
vine mind, so as to know and do His will 
better? May he not become a seer? Is the 
power of prophesy totally withdrawn from 
man? Whence this desire, this yearning to 
become one with God ? 

“It has been beautifully said that ‘the 
soul's yearnings are prophecies of what the 
soul is to be;’ which may be interpreted that 
the character of the soul’s yearnings are rep- 
resentative of the character of the soul; as 
one who, from the motives of self-love, yearns 
for the external advantages of riches and in- 
fluence and power, would study out the 


measures to secure these; and one who 
yearned, not for the appearance, but for the 
reality; not for the shell, but for the kernel of 
true riches and honors, goodness and truth, 
would be careful to take measures to secure 
these; and the acquisition of what the soul 
has thus earnestly yearned after will uniformly 
afford it opportunity for manifesting itself in 
its true character. But, in minor matters, 
are our yearnings ever prophecies, presenti- 
ments of what we are about to receive? For 
the present I will yield myself to the enjoy- 
ment thus to believe.” 

The faculty of Constructiveness is active in 
the inventor, the engineer, and in the archi- 
tect. Causality, Comparison, and the per- 
ceptive faculties are active in the chemist, 
the astronomer, geologist, phrenologist and 
other scientists, while the moral sentiments 
induce the student in theology to look into 
psychology, and to discover what he may 
relative to the beyond—even as to “ kingdom 
come.” God gave man a body and a brain. 
At first he is simply an infant—helpless and 
dependent. But he grows. If educated, he 
may rise to eminence. He may even surpass 
both parents and teachers in knowledge. 
Who shall draw lines of limitation to the 
reach of a fully-developed human mind ? 
Who can say to this creature, made in the 
image of God, to whom was given “ dominion 
over nature:” “Thus far, and no farther” ? 
No one can say what may not be possible for 
God to accomplish through man. Who can 
predict what will be the condition of things 
on earth in a thousand years from now? The 
human body grows; the human mind ex- 
pands. One may know more than another. 
One believes more than another—has more 





faith; is more gifted. One is better gencrated 
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—better born than another; is out of better 
stock; has more health, powers of endur- 
ance; lives on a higher plane; is “nearer 
God.” 

It is a comfort to know that man—even 
the very best—may still further improve; and 
so of the worst. No one has yet reached the 
top round in the ladder of human perfection. 
Each may climb a little higher, and become 
a little better—much less selfish, and much 
more godlike. “In time to come,” man shall 
have emerged from the lusts of the flesh. 
His passions shall be subordinate to his in- 
tellect, and intellect to his moral sense. He 
will become less and less avaricious, and 
more and more charitable. He will live in 
strict accordance with the divine command- 
ments; will obey the laws of life and health; 


will do as he would be done by; and find it ° 


every way “more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive” favors, service, etc. Happiness being 
the end and aim of existence —and not 
sin and suffering —we hope, in time to 
come, to “enter into the joys of the Lord.” 
It is written: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, THE THINGS WHICH GOD HATH PRE- 
PARED FOR THEM THAT LOVE HIM. But 
God hath revealed them unto us by his 
Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things. 
Now we have received the Spirit, which is 
of God, that we might know; he that is 
spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is 
judged of no man.” 

It is clearly intended that man may de- 
velop into a being superior to any that now 
inhabit the earth. Why not put ourselves in 
training, under the Divine Teacher? Are 
we not commanded to be perfect ? 


—-— +068 —— 


WHAT PHRENOLOGY HAS TO CARRY. 

NDER good apple-trees there are to be 
found a plenty of clubs. Eagles in 
voracious greediness gather around a carcass. 
Phrenology has had to bear its share of 
burdens. Selfish, ignorant men have adopted 
it because of the fruit they could club from 
its branches. Mere adventurers have taken 
it up as a temporary means of support, and 
these unqualified and mercenary men have, 
in scores of instances, disgraced the science 





by their unsatisfactory administration of it. 
A want of information respecting the sub- 
ject, even though the man be honest, and in 
all respects unexceptionable in his character 
and conduct, will disgust intelligent observ- 
ers with him and his subject, and build up a 
wall of prejudice against all who may come 
after him, and it takes a world of hard work, 
or the time of a generation, to remove the 
prejudice and place the science on a good 
footing. 

To be a practical phrenologist, one should 
be honest and respectable; he should have 
education enough to satisfy public expec- 
tation, and last, not least, he should under- 
stand the subject. He should at least have 
large acquaintance with the subject by read- 
ing and observation, and, if possible, through 
training and culture under those who know 
how to teach the science. Some men think 
it is easy to slide into the field to teach and 
practice Phrenology, as the following letter 
just received will show: 

Mr. Eprror — Sir: I wish to practice 
Phrenology; I have studied it considerably 
for several years, but I do not think I could 
make a success of it without more informa- 
tion, and I send to you for advice, etc. 

What I wish to do is to deliver lectures 
and practice the science, thereby making it 
profitable as well as instructive. I wish you 
tosend me some good lectures on the science 
—something adapted to a lively, prosperous 
town. In short, I want a full equipment, so 
that I may thoroughly acquaint myself with 
the style I should adopt. Send me as soon 
as you possibly can the things you think I 
will need to begin practicing, lecturing, etc. 
My qualifications are good every other way, 
having a college education, except in Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy. _ As I don’t know 
how much to send you, I request you to send 
the package to by express, marked 
C. O. D., the amount not to exceed $10. 
Please send as soon as you possibly can, as I 
wish to begin lecturing at once.” 


Is it strange the publiccomplain that some 
who attempt to practice phrenology are 
superficial quacks, when a well-meaning and 
well-educated man expects practical instruc- 
tion, lectures, and an outfit inside of $10? 

His college education is a first-rate begin- 
ning; but in order to do the subject justice, 
one should not only have read the leading 
works, studied the bust, practiced as an 
amateur, so as to be familiar with practical 
Phrenology, or else he should haye been 
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thoroughly trained in a course of instruction 
as to the theory and practice of the science. 

When men knowing almost nothing of 
the subject shall stay out of the field, and 
those who are by nature and education quali- 
fied to learn and practice Phrenology, shall 
obtain thorough instruction and go out well 
qualified to deserve respect and success, the 
science will be cordially received, and its 
worthy advocates amply sustained and hon- 
ored. 


o> 
ae 


THE WORLD'S TELESCOPES, 


In another column will be found an interesting 
account of the different telescopes in use in various 
arts of the world. If some clever person would 
invent a glass which would enable the people to 


udge a politician’s character when he looms up 
in the field of politics, as well as those wonderful 
instruments enable us to learn the character and 
movements of the heavenly bodies, it would be of 
inestimable advantage to the citizens of this happy 
Republic.—New York Herald, 

E also give, in another place, an arti: 

cle on telescopes, which will be found 
to be somewhat interesting. 

As to a glass by which to “judge a politi- 
cian’s character,” we beg to suggest that it 
may be found in Phrenology, Physiology, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology. A careful 
inspection of one’s head, body, face, and 
aura, will disclose the real state of things. 
There is no more mystery about this than 
there would be for an expert to judge a clock 
or a watch, and to determine its qualities as 
atimekeeper. One who is skilled in judging 
wool or fur can sort out the coarse from the 
fine, even with his eyes closed. A worker in 
iron, wood, marble, granite, leather, cloth, or 
other materials, can tell at a glance which is 
the coarse, the fine, the brittle, or the tough. 
A skilled physician can diagnose an ordinary 
case of sickness almost instantly. An expe- 
rienced editor can judge, by the first few 
sentences, whether or not a communication 
is up to the usual standard of excellence, or 
whether he must decline it. A poet can judge 
poetry. A musician can judge whether a new 
composition is worth publishing. In pros- 
pecting for gold or silver, one who can read 
the surface indications knows what to expect ; 
and a mineralogist knows the difference be 
tween the real metal and shining pyrites. So 
it is, all through nature, art, and science. 
Why not in character-reading? It is claimed 
that Phrenology has been reduced to method, 








system, science. This, then, is the glass 
through which to read a politician’s charac- 
ter. Aye; put a lot of our late congressmen 
into a bag, shake them up, blindfold a good 
Phrenologist, and permit him to sort them 
out and describe their characters without 
seeing them, and he will give to each the 
character he deserves, from U. 8. G. to 
B. F. B.; and this would be such an impar- 
tial “ investigation” as would open the eyes 
of the people to the sort of law-makers, and 
law-breakers, they in their ignorance send te 
Washington ! 

But, aside from these scientific rules by 
which to judge “who is who,” any one, 
blessed with ordinary common sense, ought 
to be able to judge the man he chooses to 
intrust with legislative duties and the de- 
fense of his liberties. Is the man honest? 
Is he trusted by his neighbors? Does his 
record show that he seeks the public good, 
rather than to fleece the public? Is he 
a clean, temperate, religious, self-denying, 
godly man? or is he intemperate, profane, 
lecherous—reeking with whiskey and to- 
bacco? How can you expect anything but 
disgrace from such a representative? Do you 
want a telescope to discover Ais character ? 

When people come to recognize the teach- 
ings of Christianity and Phrenology, they 
will be more careful whom they send to rep- 
resent them in places of honor and of trust. 


—E 


A NEW RELIGIOUS MANIFESTO. 


{go is progress in the world. Put an 
iron ring around a growing young tree, 
and the tree will burst the band or the band 
will kill the tree. The human mind grows, 
enlarges, expands by what it feeds on— 
learns—and so bursts the bands of narrow, 
man-made creeds, or the creed cramps and 
dwarfs the mind, holding it in mental slavery 
to antiquated superstitions, and to old, hide- 
bound doctrines, which keep growing minds 
in a state of constraint and irritation. What 
is wanted is religious freedom, complete 
emancipation from mental thralldom or slayv- 
ish priestcraft. In this connection we pub- 
lish ‘the following, which comes: from the 
South, as an evidence of religious progress, 
Readers will have their own opinions as to 
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this and all other matters which the Jour- 
NAL brings to them: 

CrrcvuLaAR ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL CHRIS- 
TIAN CONVENTION.—TO THE LOVERS OF CHRISTIAN 
Union EvERYWHERE!—The General Convention 
of the Christian Church held its fourth quadren- 
nial session at Graham, North Carolina, beginning 
on the first day of May, 1874. A Special Commit- 
tee, consisting of Rev. J. T. Whitley, Rev. Johu 
N. Manning, and Brother John M. Moring, was 
appointed to consider and report upon the general 
subject of Christian Union. The Committee, 
after mature deliberation, presented a report, rec- 
ommending the adoption and extensive circula- 
tion of a Manifesto, setting forth our views and 
aims as an Organization. The report was unani- 
mously adopted, and the following is the 

MANIFESTO. 

The General Convention of the Christian Church, 
assembled in quadrennial session this 6th day of 
May, 1874, hereby declares: 

I. It is the steadfast belief of this body that 
Christ established but one Church, designing that 
all his followers, as members of that one body, 
should harmoniously work together for the salva- 
tion of the world. Weare of the opinion that the 
present division of the Church into sects, and the 
attitude of these sects toward each other, are 
offensive to God, detract from the glory of the 
Saviour, and impede the reformation of the world. 

II. Itis our belief that entire unanimity of opin- 
ion upon matters of theological doctrine and 
ecclesiastical polity is unattainable, so long as 
““we see through a glass darkly;"’ but that a unity 
of love, forbearance, and co-operation is fully 
within the reach of all true Christians. 

III. We hail with joy the wide-spread and in- 
creasing desire among God’s people to come into 
a closer relationship with one another, manifested 
in such meetings as those of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, and represented by many periodicals of the 
day. It pleases us to know that churches are 
springing into existence in various localities, com- 
posed of Christians who are tired of sectarian in- 
tolerance, and desire to manifest their essential 
unity; and that “doubtful disputations” are 
sinking into disuse, while the great points of faith, 
common to all Christians, are rising into due 
prominence. 

IV. As an organization, it is the chief object of 
the Church we represent to bring together all true 
Christians upon a platform of mutual forbearance, 
common sympathies, and fraternal love. We 
therefore offer the hand of fraternal greeting to 
all true followers of our blessed Redeemer, assur- 
ing them of our profound interest in their welfare, 
and soliciting their kindly sympathies and prayers. 
Holding these views and aims, we hereby declare 
our desire to co-operate with any and all those 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ, in performing 
the great work which He has assigned His Church. 
We have formed an organization merely to make 





our labors more effective; and we are ready to 
form a corporate union with any body of Chris- 
tians upon the basis of those great doctrines which 
underlie the religion of Christ. Clinging only to 
those fundamental truths, without which Chris- 
tianity could not exist, we are ready to submit all 
minor matters to the decision of the individual 
conscience. 

V. We suggest that something like the follow- 
ing be adopted as a 


BASIS OF UNION. 

1. BetrerF—(1) In God, as our Creator and Law- 

giver. 

(2) In Christ, as our Divine Mediator and Re- 
deemer. 

(3) In the Holy Spirit, as our Comforter and 
Sanctifier. 

(4) In the Bible as inspired by God, and the 
supreme standard of appeal in all matters of 
religion. 

5) In the sinfulness and lost condition of 
man. 

(6) In the doctrine that salvation is a free gift 
of God, through Christ, and can be received 
and enjoyed only by faith. 

(7) That love to God and men is the whole 
duty of man. 

8) That those who accept and obey the Gos- 
pel in this world will be happy in the world 
to come; while those who reject the Gospel 
in this life will be miserable. 

2. The right to hold and express opinions not 
conflicting with the above articles of belief is 
freely conceded to each individual member of the 
Church. 

8. Nothing more ought to be demanded as a 
prerequisite to admission into the Church than a 
credible profession of ‘‘repentance toward God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

4. The body should be called by some name 
sanctioned by Scripture usage; either Christian 
Church, Church of Christ, or some other equally 
significant and appropriate. 

VI. With a view to forming and cultivating fra- 
ternal relationships with all Christians who are 
like-minded with ourselves, we hereby invite cor- 
respondence from individual Christians, independ- 
ent local Churches, and other religious organiza- 
tions. The President of the General Convention, 
or the Secretary of the same, whose names and 
addresses are given below, will gladly answer all 
inquiries, and give whatever information may be 
required. 

May the God of all grace direct his people into 
a closer, more perfect unity, that the Saviour may 
be glorified and the world regenerated. Signed by 
order of the convention. W. B. WELLONs, Presi- 
dent; C. A. APPLE, Secretary. 

Officers of the General Convention: President, 
Rev. W. B. Wellons, Suffolk, Va.; Vice-President, 
Rev. Solomon Apple, Milton, N. C.; Secretary, 
Rev. C. A. Apple, Holy Neck, Nansemond Co., 
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Va.; Treasurer, Alfred Moring, Esq., Morrisville, 
N. C. 

[Let the work of reorganization and of re- 
generation go on. Drop all quibbles, and 
keep to the spirit, rather than the letter, of 
the law. Let us glorify God by doing His 
will, which is the true means of attaining 
the fullest stature of a man physically, so- 
cially, intellectually, and religiously. May 
God bless all efforts in this direction.] 

eS a 


PARTNERSHIP AMONG FACULTIES, 


R. EDITOR—Supposing the science of 
Phrenology to be true, as set forth, it 
seems to me that the entire brain at times 
partakes of the nature of some particular 
organ or element of the soul. To explain: 
Occasionally, and for a considerable length 
of time, the thoughts seem to be concerning 
Music, and nothing else; at another time 
it is Constructiveness; at another Spiritual- 
ity, etc. Can it be that the organs of the 
brain are, as it were, in a circle, beginning 
at one, and, taking each in order, each in its 
turn, making the entire soul partake of its 
nature ? 0. C. 
Response.—If our correspondent had read 
an article in the January number, 1873, en- 
titled “ Codrdination of Faculties,” or a series 


- of articles in 1872, entitled “‘ How Different 


Faculties Combine,” he would have had an 
answer to his question, or proposition. If 
we take the simplest process of physical 
effort, namely, walking, we find that the 
whole system codperates. The eye gives in- 
formation as to the road and its surround- 
ings; Cautiousness looks out for danger or 
trouble; the lungs increase their labor; the 
heart promotes circulation more freely; di- 
gestion gets a new stimulus, and every motion 
that is made in the process of walking awak- 
ens the elements of repair, assimilation, and 
nutrition. It is known that every revolution 
of the steam-engine exhausts steam. We 
hear the high-pressure steamer go puff, puff, 
over its route, and in the animal economy 
the same exhaustion of vitality is going on 
at every step. If this law of codperation is 
true in respect to all the functions of the 
body, it furnishes an illustration of the law 
of mental codperation. The intellect is the 
general guide and servant of all the faculties, 





while they act as stimuli in thought, desire, 
and aspiration, It is possible for a faculty 
to act without any codperation, just as it is 
possible for the eye to act without inviting 
the service of the ear. But we can hear, see, 
taste, smell, and feel in codperation some- 
times. We hear the fall of an apple, we 
smell its fragrance, we taste its luscious juice, 
we see it, and feel it, and thus each of the 
external senses furnish information ™ and 
heighten the pleasure of the repast. 

If Constructiveness be excited, the faculty 
of Individuality notes the parts, things, and 
processes; Form is awakened to judge of 
outline and shape; Size to measure and de- 
termine magnitude; Weight to regulate the 
efforts or blows; in fact, the whole intellect 
is called upon to work with Constructive- 
ness, but that faculty is the leader of all, for 
construction is the object. A man with just 
such a shaped head as his, except in Con- 
structiveness, would not be impelled to use 
the building faculties, consequently would 
not arouse the intellectual faculties to carry 
out the purpose of building. Music may be 
the chief factor, for it may excite every 
muscle of the body to play the violin or to 
dance; it may excite Ideality, Hope, Fear, or 
Love; but a man without musical talent 
would not have such impulse to act. Per- 
sons who are not at all musical laugh at the 
dancers and the musicians just as we would 
if a person were to put a lot of scrap iron 
into a tin pail and shake it, and others were 
to dance by the noise. 

So the organs of the external senses, and 
the organs of the body, all the vital organs 
as well as mental, may work together with 
increased power and compass, or they may 
work to a great extent separately. “ We are 
fearfully and wonderfully made,” and it is 
sometimes a marvel that a harp of so many 
“strings should keep in tune so long.” Let 
us study reverently the mysteries of human 
nature, and try to employ our powers in har- 
mony with the Creator's design. 


——__+0+ —__ 


THE ANNUAL FOR 1875. 
\ E have the new ILLUsTRATED ANNUAL 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
for 1875 well under way. It will be out 
early in the fall, and for sale by agents and 
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newsmen everywhere. THE ANNUAL for the 
present year, 1874, is conceded to be the best 
ever before published, and is still selling. 
That for 1875 shall be as good, if not better, 
and the price will be the same, only 25 cents. 
Those who order in advance, by the hundred 
or by the thousand, will be served in advance 
of the regular date for publication; others 
will be supplied in the order of their receipt 
at this office by the publisher. 
~- = #06 
“DON’T MARRY A MAN IF HE DRINKS.” 
E beg to amend, or, rather, add to the 
above the following, “ Don’t voTE For 
A MAN IF HE DRINKS.” The majority of voters 
in this country are in favor of temperance. 
If we add the women—who ought to vote, and 
who are as much concerned as the men in the 
question, and in human welfare—there would 
be an overwhelming majority in favor of tem- 
perance. Religious people, generally, are for 
temperance; so are nearly all good citizens, 





and when an election for town, county, state, 
or national officers takes place, why not give 
the preference to men who don’t drink? We 
regard this as simple duty as well as common 
sense. Suppose all the clergymen in America 
were to say to their congregations that it 
would be well for each citizen to attend the 
primary meetings, and to exert his influence in 
favor of temperance men for offices of trust, 
,Tather than drinking partisan politicians, and 
if each citizen would act on this suggestion, it 
would not be long before we should have 
better officers than those who now disgrace 
our country by their drunkenness and their 
crimes. We do not propose to discriminate 
against nationalities in the choice of officers, 
but against rum. It may be as well, however, 
to elect Americans, when they may be found 
equally capable, as to fill our offices with 
foreigners. But, first of all, we want only 
temperance men. Let us get ready for the 
next presidential election, and put up tem- 
perance candidates. 


——__ +00 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Cherry Trees Sunstruck and De- 
STROYED.—The present heated term has pro- 
duced at least one phenomenon in this vicinity 
which will “astonish the natives” who may 
hear of it, and perhaps open up a new field of 
investigation for scientists and men of inquir- 
ing dispositions. Instances of persons being 
sunstruck, with serious and sometimes fatal 
results, have occurred quite frequently of late, 
as is generally the case during a severe hot 
spell; but never until last Sunday has there 
been, we believe, such a thing reported asa 
case of sunstroke upon trees. 

Mr. Adolph Vieser, who resides in the town 
of Lake View, just north of Chicago, and near 
the lake shore, has on his premises several 
fine Jarge cherry trees. Two of the largest and 
best of these trees stood at one end of the gar- 
den, very near to a high board fence. Both of 
them were very thrifty, were covered with 
green leaves, and bore a bountiful crop of 
cherries, which were nearly ripe. About three 
o'clock, last Sunday afternoon, Mr. Vieser was 
standing for a moment near those trees, when 
suddenly he heard a strange noise, as if caused 
by the splitting of wood or bark above his 
head. Looking upward, he witnessed the most 
astounding freak of nature he had ever met 





with. The bark covering those trees began to 
peel off at the top, curling downward along 
the trunk and limbs until it reached the 
ground, and leaving the trees as naked and 
barren as though they had been riven by the 
lightning’s bolt. Barks, leaves, and cherries 
were all stripped off, and laid a promiscuous 
mass of ruins upon the parched earth surround- 
ing the desolate trunks. The process occupied 
but three or four seconds, and as soon as he 
could recover from his astonishment, Mr. 
Vieser made a thorough examination of the 
trees. The ruin was complete. He found the 
trunks, limbs, twigs, leaves, and fruit perfectly 
dead. They had literally died of sunstroke. 

It will be remembered that last Sunday was 
one of the hottest days of the season thus far in 
this vicinity. There was a lively breeze all 
day, but the rays of the sun were unusually 
severe. Of course the fact that the unfortunate 
trees were standing so near a high, tight fence, 
from which the sun’s rays reflected directly 
upon them, added several degrees to the sever- 
ity of the heat; and yet, such a result as was 
witnessed by the owner is certainly one of the 
most curious and interesting phenomena of the 
season.— Chicago Journal, July 1. 

[Had the roots of those trees been protected 
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by a thick mulch of straw, grass, spent tan 
bark, or other substance, which would have 
kept the temperature down to a moderate de- 
gree, the trees would not have been thus 
“roasted alive.” It is not unusual for young 
trees to drop their unripe fruit, and even their 
foliage, in midsummer, owing to the ground 
and roots becoming parched and over-heated. 
Many young trees die every year from this 
cause. A good mulch to protect the roots from 
the sun’s rays, and to keep the ground moist 
during the “heated term,” would save the 
trees. ] 

Flax in Nebraska.—It is believed 
that the soil and climate of this young State is 
admirably adapted to the perfection of this use- 
ful plant. Why nothempalso? Halfa bushel 
of flax-seed to the acre would produce from 
ten to twenty bushels, worth $1.50 per bushel. 
Taking the yield at ten bushels, the seed is 
worth $15 per acre, and allowing $8 per acre 
for expenses (which included the delivery of 
the seed to the mill), the net profit to the far- 
mer would be $7 per acre. The straw also is 
worth $6 per ton; and the yield is half a ton 
to the acre. Oil mills would be established. 
The fiber would be manufactured, much of it 
at home, and a new and profitable industry be 
established. Something besides pork, beef, 
corn, and wheat must be raised in our Western 
States, if they would acquire independence. 


Managing Small Fruits.—A writer 
in an exchange says: “If the currants are more 
than a year old, cut the tops all off close to the 
roots. With grapes, if the top is of the previ- 
ous year’s growth and has buds near the roots, 
leave one or two. If not of last year’s growth, 
cut it allaway. The top of raspberries should 
be all removed. Then, when the roots get 
their machinery at work, they will send up 
canes that will fruit well the next season. 
But if the top is left on it will require all the 
energy of the roots to support it, and if the 
plant does not die the first winter it will be 
feeble and sickly the next summer, and linger 
along year after year until the planter con- 
demns the variety and throws them away in 
disgust. Last spring I filled an order for rasp- 
berries, and before sending them I cut the tops 
back to two feet and came near having them 
returned for doing so. I told the dealer that 
they should all be cut off when planted out. 
He said that he knew that very well, but his 
customers did not; they would have plants 
that would bear the first year, and it was the 
top that sold them, not the roots. But my ad- 





vice is, see that you get good roots without any 
regard to tops. 


Washing Sheep.—A farmer of Porter, 
Mich., asks the Inter-Ocean as follows: (1) 
Does it injure sheep to wash them, and (2) 
would it be more profitable to clip the wool 
without washing ? 

Repty.—The first question we answer un- 
qualifiedly, yes. The washing of sheep is not 
only an injury to the animal, but is cruel, in- 
human, and uncalled for. In the first place, it 
matters little how carefully the sheep may be 
driven to the place where they are to be washed, 
they become heated, and their heavy fleeces 
keep them in a condition that renders it a posi- 
tive injury to plunge them into cold water, and 
produces a reaction in the system that must 
make itself felt to the injury of the animal. 
Again, after washing sheep it is impossible to 
dry them, and they are compelled to carry their 
fleeces soaked with from ten to twenty pounds 
of water, which will require at least a week for 
its perfect evaporation. What farmer, who 
believes in this barbarous practice, would feel 
willing to wear a suit of wet clothes constantly 
for a week, and at night lie down in a wet bed? 
Would he wonder if, at the end of the time, he 
had a tolerably well-developed case of rheuma- 
tism or the ague? .And, in fact, the practice is 
ulso a dangerous one to the person who per- 
forms it. Besides many sheep are killed by 
the rough handling they receive from unskill- 
ful men. This practice of washing sheep, how- 
ever, is discountenanced by the most intelligent 
breeders and wool-growers, and it should long 
ago have become obsolete. (2.) It ought to be 
more profitable to clip wool unwashed, but in 
some portion of the country is not so, if we 
leave out of the question the damage to the 
flock. The Eastern manufacturers prefer to 
purchase unwashed wool at a slight discount. 
This question of purchasing unwashed wool 
was thoroughly discussed at a convention of 
the National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, held at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1865, in which 
the representative wool manufacturers took 
the ground in favor of the unwashed fleece, 
because there was no uniformity in the wash- 
ing, rendering it impossible to fix a fair per- 
centage of discount between the washed and 
the unwashed fleece, and also because the un- 
washed wool kept and worked better. The 
rule of discounting unwashed wool is not in- 
sisted upon by the manufacturer, and that pro- 
fit goes to the middleman’s pocket. If a man- 
ufacturer buys a quantity of unwashed wool, 
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its price is fixed by its quality and merits, 
without reference to what it would be if it was 
washed. If, however, a single lot of wool con- 
tains both washed and unwashed fleeces, then 
a basis of discount is necessary. It happens 
frequently that a commission man will buy two 
lots of wool of two neighbors, one lot being 
washed and the other unwashed—the washed 
lot brings a certain price and the other is dis- 
counted, and yet the unwashed moiety may 
bring the higher price per pound at the East- 
ern market. This is one of the tricks of the 
wool trade. So far as dollars and cents are con- 
cerned, if one is dealing with commission men, 
it is probably more profitable to about half 
wash the sheep; but if one raises a good qual- 
ity of wool and deal directly with the manu- 
facturer, or his agent, it is more profitable to 
clip the wool without washing. 

[A few words as to shearing. Let it be done 
by a kind and careful hand, so as not to cut 
the tender skin, We have seen poor, defense- 
less sheep cruelly marred, their skins being cut 
in many places clear into the flesh. There is 
no need of this—a careful hand will remove 
the fleece without drawing a drop of blood.] 





Some Important Events wuicu Oc- 
CURRED IN THE MoOnTH OF SEPTEMBER.—1, Louis 
XIX., of France,,died 1715; 1, Jacob B. Moore, 
historian, died 1853; 2, John Howard born 1726; 
2, Great fire in London 1666; 3, Oliver Cromwell 
died 1658; 4, Stephen H. Long, U.8. A., died 
1864; 5, Cardinal Richelieu born, 1638; 5, Prof. J. 
P. Norton, Yale College, died 1852; 6, La Fayette 
born 1757; 6, Catherine Beecher born 1800; 7, 
Queen Elizabeth born 1533; Dr. Samuel Johnson 
born 1709; 7, Boston settled 1630; 8, Sebastapol 
taken 1855; 9, Rev. Dr. T. H. Gallaudet died 1851; 
10, William the Norman died 1087; 11, Dr. Syl- 
vester Graham died 1851; 11, Daniel 8. Dickinson 
born 1800; 12, Parke Benjamin died 1864; 13, 
Montaigne died 1592; 13, Fitz Hugh Ludlow died 
1870; 14, Humboldt born 1769; 14, Aaron Burr 
died 1836; 14, Duke of Wellington died 1852; 15, 
Rev. Dr. David Dudley Field died 1867; 16, John 


Minor Botts born 1802; 17, United States Consti- 
tution adopted 1787; 18, Dr. Johnson born 1709; 
19, Henry Cary Lee born 1825; 20, Alexander the 
Great born 356 B.c.; 20, David Ross Locke (‘* Nas- 
by”’) born 1833; 21, Evan McColl, poet, born 
13808; 22, Arnold’s Treason, 1780; 24, Robert Y. 
Hayne died 1839; 25, Dr. B. M. Palmer born 1781; 
26, Daniel Boone died 1820; 27, Samuel Adams 
born 1722; 28, Gov. Wm. F. Packer, of Penn., 
died 1870; 29, Rufus King, LL.D., died 1827; 30, 
Whitetield died 1770; 30, August Comte, author 


| of Positive Philosophy, died 1857. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our € orrespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stampe being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
wil be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
of coorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
o&f un early consideration. 





VENTRILOQUISM LEARNED.—Is there 
any method by which ventriloquism can be 
learned ? and, if so, how? 


Ans. A writer in the Chicago Advocate claims 
that there is no difficulty in acquiring the ventrilo- 
quist’s art. In the first place, he says, speak any 
word or sentence in your own natural tone, then 
open your mouth and fix your jaws fast, as though 
trying to hinder any one from opening them far- 
ther or shutting them, draw the tongue back ina 





ball, speak the same word, and the sound, instead 
of being formed in the mouth, will be formed in 
the pharynx. Great attention must be paid to 
holding the jaws rigid. The sound will then be 
found to imitate a voice from the other side of the 
door when it is closed, or under a floor, or through 
a wall. To imitate a sound behind a door partly 
open, the voice must not be altered from the or- 
igina] note or pitch, but be made in another part 
of the mouth. This is done by closing the lips 
tight, and drawing one corncr of the mouth down- 
ward or toward the ear. Then let the lips open 
at that corner only, the other part to remain 
closed. Next breathe, as it were, the words out 
of the orifice formed. Do not speak the words 
distinctly, but expel the breath in short puffs at 
each word, and as lond as possible. By so doing 
you produce the illusion in the minds of your lis- 
teners that they hear the same voice which they 
heard when the door was closed, but more dis- 
tinctly and nearer on account of the door being 
open. The lips must always be used when the 
ventriloquist wishes it to appear that the sound 
comes through an obstacle, but from some one 
close at hand. ~ 
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SpeLitinc.—Can a man be called well- 
educated who fails in his spelling ? 

Ans. Some people seem constitutionally defi- 
cient in the ability to spell correctly. Such per- 
sons we pity. But bad spelling is mostly the 
result of carelessness, or lack of culture. We 
happen at this moment to have before us a letter 
handsomely written so far as penmanship is con- 
cerned, in which the man says, ‘“‘I am at present 
at the head of the academy, and am studying for 
the ministry. Iam a B-a-b-t-i-s-t.” If he werea 
Presbyterian, such a spelling of the word Baptist 
would not be excusable, though it is occasionally 
so spelled. We once saw it so spelled on a costly 
tombstone, but the maker of it was not a Baptist. 
But the idea of a Baptist spelling it that way is 
utterly unexcusable. 

We think our common-schools should have the 
old-fashioned spelling-schools. They should 
choose sides, and spell to see who would stand 
the longest. In the ordinary way of teaching 
spelling there seems to be no strife, no disgrace 
from failure, and as colleges do not teach spelling, 
we think much more attention should be paid to 
that branch in the common-schools. 


Doxrsn’r Want a Bearp.—Do you 
know of anything that will prevent the growth of 
the beard? If you do, please let me know through 
the columns of your PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Iam a young man, 17 years of age. A little over 
one year ago I commenced the practice of shaving 
—not from necessity, but merely on account of 
the novelty of the thing. I kept up this prattice 
for about three months, when, after severely cut- 
ting myself several times, the novelty of the thing 
began to wear off, and I determined to quit that 
practice. But I never made a greater mistake. I 
shaved no more on account of the “ novelty of the 
thing,’’ but from necessity. This was about a 
year ago. I don’t like to be looked upon as a 
curiosity, and be pointed at as ‘“‘the boy with a 
beard,’’ ete. Iam not vain or self-conceited, but 
I do dread the future; for if this shaving business 
continues, I will look more like 30 than 18 years 
of age in a year from now, for if I mean to keep 
my face anywise clean, I am compelled to get 
shaved twice a week. If you know of anything 
that will help me, please let me know through 
your JOURNAL, and oblige 

Ans, The only thing that will prevent the hair 
from growing is for you to stop—eating and drink- 
ing. Do this for one month, and your beard will 
grow no more; nor will it be necessary for you to 
shave any more. Try it. But why shave any- 
way? Is it not manly to wear the beard? There 
are many foolish fellows who use lots of grease, 
hoping thereby to make their whiskers grow. 
Throw away the razor, and use the shears when 
necessary for convenience and cleanliness. 

Repression vs. Conversion. — We 
repress again and again, and may keep on reprers- 
ing without effecting any permanent good to the 
individual. For example, a child steals; we pun- 
ish him. He steals again, more cunningly this 
time, and we repeat the punishment, more severe- 
ly; and this makes him afraid, not of stealing, 





but of being caught at it. This is repression. 
Now, conversion aims to modify the tendency to 
steal, and to incline the child to a higher and a 
better life. He thus becomes master of himself, 
and resists all ordinary temptations. Punishment 
for wrong-doing means repression; conversion 
means overcoming evil with good and growth in 
the graces of life. — 

Re-Locatinc THE OrGans. — Have 
recent scientific men re-located the moral senti- 
ments, now holding them to be in the back of 
head (domestic propensities), and putting domes- 
tic on top? 

Ans. Guess not. There are persons—not scien- 
tific—who hold that the seat of the mind is in the 
belly, and not in the brain. This school is slowly 
disappearing under the bright and shining light 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Fixe Harr—A Bump on THe Nose. 
—Does fine hair denote quick temper? What 
does the bump on the top of the nose signify ? 


Ans. No, fine hair does not signify either a quick 
or a slow temper, but a fine-grained organization, 
a quick discernment, and much susceptibility. 
The ‘* bump on the nose”’ may indicate defense, 
aggression, or Combativeness, depending on its 
location. ‘* New Physiognomy’”’ will answer this 
and also your other questions. 


A Watkine Encyciorepia. — You 
explained the ‘‘ Walking Dictionary” the other 
day; please tell which of the New York editors 
has been styled “‘ The Walking Encyclopedia.” 


Ans. When connected with the Evening Post, 
and also when a member of the Legislature, this 
term was applied to our worthy contributor, Dr. 
Alexander Wilder. Who else can claim the honor? 


Heart vs. IntEtLtEct.—Why do we 
say ‘“* Meditation of the heart”? when we mean 
meditation of the mind ? 


Ans. In Biblical nomenclature, the word “ heart ”’ 
is used as synonymous with “mind.” It is not 
claimed to be scientific, but is in accordance with 
popular usage when the Bible was written. In- 
deed, now-a-days people speak of their hearts 
“warming up to others,” being “hard” or 
“soft” ete. —_— 


American Sares.— Why is it that 
nearly all the steamers which ply between Europe 
and America are owned by foreigners ? 

Ans. There are several reasons. One is, me- 
chanics in the old country work much cheaper 
than in the new. Another is, many of the mate- 
rials which enter into the construction of ships 
are cheaper there than here. Another reason is, 
other countries give subsidies toward the support 
of steam lines to encourage trade with all parts of 
the world. One cause of English prosperity is the 
fact that she has a monopoly of the carrying trade 
of the world by virtue of her subsidized ships. If 
we would compete, we must invoke Government , 
aid to an equal extent, when we can secure our 
full share of this traffic. 
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During the war Great Britain, or numbers of 
her people, through the connivance of certain of 
her lords and mercenary ship-builders, fitted out 
blockade runners and rams, which burned all of 
our merchant ships they met on the high seas. 
We finally sank the dreaded Alabama, and de- 
stroyed other war ships, but we did not burn mer- 
chantmen. We hope, ere long, to re-establish 
ourselves in this great interest. To this end we 
advocate school training ships in all our ports; 
schools in which navigation shall be taught, and 
every reasonable encouragement given for ship- 
building. —_— 

Wants To Grow Tatui.—I have a 
great desire to become tall, and would like to 
know if it is possible for me to become so, I am 
now sixteen years of age, and am only tive feet in 
height. My health is good. If you can inform 
me how this can be done, I would be most grateful. 


Ans. A laudable desire, and we would most 
cheerfully prescribe for the youth had we the de- 
sired specific. Could the lad have elected who 
should have been his parents he might now have 
had his desires, as to his stature. On the principle 
that “like begets like,” he would have chosen to 
be born of tall, well-built parents, in which case 
his own chances would have been good. And this 
saggests a point, namely: Have parents any right 
to transmit their infirmities, diseases, dwarfish- 
ness, insanity, imbecility, or other imperfections 
to posterity? In the Sandwich Islands, the lepers, 
of which there are large numbers, are placed 
away by themselves on a distant part of the island, 
and prevented from having any intercourse with 
those not thus diseased. Why not thus transport 
—say to Alaska—our moral imbeciles or idiots, in- 
eluding incurable criminals, where they shall not 
perpetuate their infirmities? We simply ask the 


Gl hat E hep Sap. 


IS MIND SPIRITUAL OR MATERIAL? 


Prof. Barnard,of Columbia College, in his lecture 
on “Germ Theory” before the Sanitary Science 
Association, in New York, has given a very succinct 
account of the progress of minute investigations 
of microscopic organisms, and the varied deduc- 
tions of noted scientists; but, strange to say, 
draws a very gloomy picture of what he considers 
the necessary and simultaneous annihilation of 
mind with the death of the body, should the 
theories of spontaneous generation, organic ev- 
olution, and correlation of mental and physical 
forees prove true; and this he intimates as already 
too probable, in the opinion of noted scientists, 
to be an agreeable reflection. Such gloomy fore- 
boding, like the religious conflict with science, 
has its origin in that human vagary, a mere fancy 
at best, which has grown into a form of belief, that 
mind is a spirit; and this belief is well worth an 














inquiry into its origin, probable correctness, and 
adaptability to modern thought. 

I suppose all must admit that from the known 
original gaseous condition of the matter of all 
globes, all existing inorganic matter has gradually 
been evolved in its present distinctive characters ; 
and why not organicas well? on the supposition 
that His intelligence designed, and His impress, 
or governance of forces, gave formulative laws to 
matter, adequate to the production of all existing 
organic and inorganic compounds. Such a suppo- 
sition conflicts with no known philosophy, and 
gives an infinitely grander conception of Almighty 
power and forethought than any fancied concep- 
tion of the consecutive acts of creation. As 
matter has no imaginable limit of divisibility, 
(notwithstanding the atomic theory), its essence, 
or subtilty, as faras any philosophy can define, 
or even flight of fancy conceive, may be so infinite 
as to partake of what we should call a spirit, or 
non-recognizable materiality, which, to our com- 
prehension, would become amere function or 
quality of matter. Of such constitution may be 
our minds which operate upon and control more 
or less the grosser matter through the instrumen- 
tality of bodily organizations, and thus alone are 
they capable of outward manifestation. 

Of such essence of matter, yet more infinitely 
subtile, may be the Infinite mind, whose control 
over all matter, in its functions and correlating 
forces, becomes appreciable to our minds, as an 
adequate something operating upon universal mat- 
ter, while the transcendental idea of a spiritual 
nothing is not conceivable as a correlating force, 
or cause of action. 

As correlation is often confounded with neces- 
sary convertibility, instead of the consecutive 
production of forces, I may mention that light 
and heat are said to be correlated, and so con- 
vertible terms, although the one may usually 
succeed and be the immediate cause in the evolu- 
tion of the other; they are, nevertheless, distinct 
forces, existing separately as well as combined. 
Heat may exist without light, or it may be aug- 
mented to the production of light; and where 
light exists heat generally does, but not always, as 
witness the brilliant phosphorescent lights, whose 
augmentation is inadequate to the production of 
heat, by any tests we can apply. Hence light and 
heat are independent forces. 

Prof. Barnard says “that if mental and physi- 
eal forces are correlated, then as all living or- 
ganisms grow and decay, mind, too, must decay 
and be annihilated.” But as above shown, in 
what are called correlations of light and heat, 
mind and body may be claimed to be separate ex- 
istences also, only correlated, or acting together, 
for certain conveniences of mental manifestations, 
Mind is here believed to be a subtile materiality ; 
it ean not, therefore, become non-material, any 
more than grosser matter can be annihilated; but 
both may change their correlation, or reciprocal 
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dependence, as wel! as place of manifestation. 
The necessary relations of mental and physical 
association are or proceed from the reciprocal de- 
pendence of all human bodies, 

Prof. Barnard again says “that if creation is 
carried on through the influences of the forces of 
nature, then it leaves us profoundly at a loss to 
explain the wisdom or benevolence of bringing 
into existence life, every day, only to perish on 
the morrow of their birth.” Does he think that 
all successive organisms are the result of the im- 
mediate fiat of God? or that all such organisms 
are brought about by His formulative laws, tend- 
ing infallibly to such consecutive developments, 
without His constant superintendence or inter- 
vention? The latter being the only rational con- 
clusion, seeing that such laws are in operation and 
adequate for all the organic and inorganic effects 
we know ; and seeing, too, that such matter can not 
act with adaptable purpose merely, and unless di- 
rected, our minds are more impressed with His 
forethought and power over matter, that matter 
being designed front the beginning, and like a 
machine which works and fashions without hands, 
needing only the impress, or application, of a 
motive force. Assuredly the same creative Intel- 
ligence may equally testify His benevolence in 
providing for the happiness of all, through all 
time, by such perfect primordial laws, or mechan- 
ism, as if He superintended each successive act 
and evolution of His laws. 

Prof. Barnard further says that “if these 
doctrines are true, all talk of creation, or methods 
of creation, becomes absurdity: for just as certain 
as they are true God himself is impossible.”” Why 
God is impossible, or His creation an absurdity, 
the Professor does not inform us; only leaves us 
to infer his reasons to be as a consequence of the 
truth of spontancous generation, organic evolution, 
and correlation of mental and physical forces. 
Can it be possible to infer intelligently, that be- 
cause God has chosen that all matter and or- 
ganisms should be gradually evolved, instead of 
directly created in each case, that therefore there 
is no creation and no God? Instead of admiring 
his effective simplicity, such pseudo philosophy 
seems simply to complain of the method. If we 
could build our houses by mere act of will, through 
ordained laws under our control, instead of by 
personal work and superintendence, would we not 
be warranted in so doing, and would that be an 
evidence that we did not build the houses, or that 
we had no existence ? ; 

Again, the Professor makes the startling an- 
nouncement: “If intelligence presupposes a-ma- 
terial organism, of which it is a mode of action, 
then God must be a material organism, or there is 
no God.” Intelligence among finite beings neces- 
sarily presupposes a material organism, as all 
examples evidence, and some mode of material 
action in such organisms is always a necessity for 
the mind’s manifestation, and which, it is reason- 





able to suppose, can have no demonstrable ex- 
istence, anywhere, without associated organisms. 
The supposition that the Infinite mind, is, also, 
material, does not imply that He is clothed with 
an organism, any more than that the forces we 
know, which are directly active in creating, are 
each invested with an organism—His higher essence 
precludes such necessity. The, to us, hidden 
Primal Intelligent First Cause, or Force, may be 
conceived to be the essence of materiality and the 
controlling power of all forces which emanate 
from Himself and reflexly center in Himself; 
just as that secondary force, electric action in its 
dual power, accretes and disintegrates all com- 
pounds, without itself being an organism. The 
Infinite requires no organism, for He controls all 
forces, which thus become His, so to speak, 
nervous energy; while the lesser force of finite 
minds requires organisms for manifestation, All 
other forces are but the blind agents of His will, 
operating fora purpose known only to Himself, 
and such forces, not being intelligent, require no 
organisms. 

To return to the main gist of our subject, spirit 
is claimed as a non-material ; we can not say, some- 
thing, for something, like everything, is material ; 
then spirit, if not something, must assuredly be 
nothing to our comprehension, occupying no 
space, and so can not be operative upon anything. 
Who was the inventor of the idea that mind is a 
spirit? Probably, far back in the history of our 
race, some ignorant believer in ghosts, or appari- 
tions of departed spirits, who had no conception 
of the reign of law over universal matter, while 
modern discovery necessarily confines the sense of 
sight to impressions, emanating exclusively from 
matter. As none have ever pretended to have seen 
a naked ghost, it always being said to be draped 
in grave clothes, or the usua! habiliments of life, 
all must have seen much the same ghost of old 
clothes, an idea too silly for the momentary con- 
sideration of rational minds. 

If mind is spiritual and brain is material, what 
link can there be supposable that binds the two 
together, if it is not a subtile material—which 
must be still opposed to a spirit—nothing equally 
with brain matter? Though some necessary ma- 
terial link between mind and body may be readily 
conceived to relate to the brain, what can be 
imagined to link with and hold a spirit chained in 
correlation—reciprocal dependence—to such ma- 


-terial brain? It is readily comprehended thattwo 


materialities may be linked and bound together, so 
long as the organization of the body remains sub- 
ject to the affinities of correlation ; and thus, too, 
the materiality of mind is the most rational con- 
clusion, , 

As all organisms and minds are steeped in mat- 
ter, so we are individually associated with it, and 
our minds have no manifestation without it, no 
possibility of acquiring knowledge, no stimulus 
for action or thought unless matter is continually 
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supplied to the brain, to replace the waste caused 
by previous thoughts. 

But it has been stated, that “ if mind is material, 
then varied arrangements of atoms must be the 
sole cause, or origin, of all varied thoughts.” 
This idea arises from the false atomic theory that 
all matter is composed of indivisible atoms, each 
having size, form, and impenetrability, varied for 
every recognized simple element. Itis impossible 
to imagine anything so small that it has no parts, so 
solid that it has no interstices and is incapable of 
division. But that is only a theory, which, because 
of its very nature, must ever remain unproved. 
All matter is an enigma to us. We know it only 
by certain effects upon ourselves, indirectly 
through our senses, which effects we call its quali- 
ties; while some forms or qualities of matter, 
such as electricity, light, heat, actinism, gravita- 
tion, ete., are known in their universal effects, 
which we can trace; and yet we have no possible 
understanding why matter, or materia] forces, 
should possess such qualities, although we can 
test their interaction—and so must attribute their 
action to an intelligent governance. 

The varied and wondrous powers of material 
forces, already detected, lead us toa still higher 
estimate of their subtilty and capability, and 
incline us to attribute mental powers to such un- 
discovered but necessary forces to account for 
effects remotely traced by science, rather than 
to maintain that far worse enigma, a spirit mind, 
which can have no association with matter, in 
any form or condition, and which is always tend- 
ing to retard science and the intellectual progress 
of our race. 

Thus matter, in its highest subtilty, may be in- 
finitely capable, or adaptable, to possessing powers 
of thought as well as action for aught that science 
can define, or imagination limit; since it probably 
becomes so ethereally elastic, as to culminate into 
mere quality, mere effects, just as the quality of 
mind is only known by its effects. The prejudice 
of the habit of thinking that our minds are spir- 
itual, makes us loth to admit, or even to consider 
the question of the possibility of their being ma- 
terial, though that materiality may readily be 
conceived to be a state of such elastic subtilty as 
to vanish from our conceptions of mere matter. 
Everything is undoubtedly matter of which we 
can take cognizance, and why may not minds par. 
take of the same element? Matterin its highest 
subtilty, on the verge of vanishing into nothing- 
ness, is probably that highest Force, capable of 
Infinite thought and will, which holds in abeyance 
all correlated matter, and binds all nature in har- 
monious whole, rendering action and interaction, 
throughout creation, a necessity of existence and 
a recognizable unity. All nature thus becomes a 
correlated part of God and of our minds, and 
makes our immortality a certainity. 

Admit this doctrine, and the main mysteries of 
life and cosmical nature vanish in one grand unity. 
Thus the connection and interaction of mind and 





body are readily understood, and how the subtile 
mind may throw off its connections with our 
grosser bodies, when no longer suited to our re- 
quirements, and become connected with other 
material bodies, through evolution(?) in other 
worlds, for the recognition of other material 
associations. So, too, becomes recognizable the 
thought, the design, the will, the power, the 
benevolence and the eternity of the great creative 
mind, in fashioning all matter, as an attribute or 
extension of Himself, with which we are honored 
in association. This doctrine, I believe, gives a 
higher and juster conception of our existence and 
association with all material nature and with God, 
than spirit-minds can possibly admit; while every 
characteristic of nature and associated creation 
favors its acceptance. The theories of spontaneous 
generation, organic evolution, and correlation of 
mental and physical forces are thus all rendered 
probable and harmonious with the unity of God 
and His creations, through primordial formulative 
laws, in grand cosmical correlation and evolution 
for all time. 

If all nature, as is most probable, is made up 
of forces in interaction and correlated with God, 
and its highest subtilty, His mind, then we can 
readily comprehend His knowledge, as well as 
control, of all its parts, His omnipresence in that 
very subtilty correlating with other forces which 
interpenetrate everything; just as that infin- 
itely lesser force, electricity, is known to inter- 
penetrate everything more gross than it, as well 
as to aggregate and disintegrate all compounds; 
flitting from globe to globe in the development of 
light, heat, actinism, gravitation, etc., etc., ever 
maintaing its dual powers of attraction and repul- 
sion. In the same manner finite minds and matter 
are correlated and made to use this same agent— 
matter everywhere influencing mind, and mind 
everywhere infludncing matter, by interchained 
relations. 

It thus appears to me that the most subtile ma- 
terial force is God, who is thus correlated to and 
controls all grosser material forces. And this 
Primal Force, as the Director, is as cognizant of 
all effects emanating from all subordinate forces 
as is the finite mind to the performances of its 
body. 

It is surmised that every animal organism, in 
proportion to development, may as naturally cor- 
relate with a portion of that subtile mental mate- 
riality as a sponge absorbs water in proportion to 
its structural fineness. Mind, incipiently undem- 
onstrative, is individualized and refinedg by educa- 
tion, through the organic senses, and thus fitted 
to associate with yet higher organizations. Thus 
all minds are alike in kind, differing only in degree 
of development. As individuals in this world are 
mainly recognizable by their physical expression 
(which character impresses), so, in another world, 
they will have a higher development for more 
rapid and perfect expression. 

The aim and triumph of science is the discovery, 
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elucidation, eud utilization of natural laws and 
matter for our requirements; and its illustrations, 
while tendiog always to our intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the marvelous adaptability of all matter 
and laws to serve the general purposes of creation, 
as well as Our Own needs, must, as we advance in 
their comprehension, ever lead us to a higher esti- 
mate and grateful worship of Him who, with such 
wondrous intelligence, power, and benevolence, 
guides everything, and makes us recipients of 
His bounteous Self. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 


Woman’s Wrones.—For some time 
past the question of Woman’s Rights has been 
agitating the public mind, and various opinions 
have been expressed upon the subject by both 
sexes. By some it is thought that if women be 
allowed to vote, and take an active part in politi- 
cal affairs, much of the evil which now exists 
will be avoided; by others, that certain ruin will 
be the result of such an event. I will refrain from 
giving an opinion upon the political side of the 
argument, preferring to leave it to those who un- 
derstand it, and to speak only of woman’s wrongs. 
I do not intend to uphold either sex in wrong-do- 
ing, nor to condemn the acts of either unjustly. 
How many men consider their mother, sisters, or 
wife as a mere convenience, or a sort of ‘‘ necessa- 
ry evil,’”’ a slave to their caprices, who must love 
and cherish them, denying themselves pleasures 
for their sakes, without a return of affection. 

A woman, if a wife, is expected to bear trials of 
the most aggravating character with a smiling 
face. She must be calm and serene on all occa- 
sions ; her lord and master is the only one who 
has the privilege of indulging his over-wrought 
feelings by using the imperative mode. She will 
sit up at night with sick children, and go through 
a dull routine of work the next day without rest, 
while he, unmindful of his wife’s weary looks, 
does not think of assisting her until she breaks 
down from sheer exhaustion. If he takes her 
place for a few hours, even, all his friends will be 
informed of his hard fate. To be sure, this is not 
always the case; still, it is true of many, and 
some whom I know think it “does uot hurt a 
woman” to lose her rest by caring for sick and 
fretful children. 

I knew the case of a man who was in the habit 
of abusing his wife in a shameful manner; but 
this abuse she bore uncomplainingly. Having 
been suddenly taken ill, however, his hot temper 
eooled with increasing illness, until he became 
very gentle and thoughtful. She nursed him with 
untiring devotion until he recovered. Every one 
hoped that he had now become a changed man; 
but after his recovery his treatment of his wife 
was worse than ever before. So much for sick- 
bed repentance; but he was always devoted in 
public, and congratulated himself that no one 
knew him as he really was. 

Affectionate mothers are always self-denying, 
some too much s0, their devyotedness tending to 





the cultivation of selfishness in their children, 
rendering them thoughtless of the comfort of oth- 
ers. There is reason in all things; one should 
never go to extremes. Sisters often deny them- 
selves many things in order to give pleasure to 
their brothers, and in the vain hope of winning 
some tribute of affection from them; but how are 
they often rewarded? by coldness and indifference. 
Men abhor selfishness in a woman, but seem blind 
to the fact that they are cultivating the trait them- 
selves. Why are men ashamed of showing affec- 
tion for mother, sisters, or wife? Real genuine 
affection is one of the noblest traits in either man 
or woman, and should always be cultivated, never 
checked. The world has become sadly degener- 
ate; there is a vast difference between the men of 
the past and the men of the present day. One 
can not look at a newspaper without seeing an ac- 
count of a wife beaten or murdered by her hus- 
band. Life is short. Why not make it happy? 
Let married people help each other, take an inter- 
est in each other’s joys and sorrows. 
LILLIE B. CLYDE, 

“ Watxine Dicrionary.”—To whom 
was the appellation ‘‘ Walking Dictionary’’ ap- 
plied ? 

Ans. This question we can not answer with cer- 
tainty, but think it was Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Can any reader give us positive information ?— 
Ans. to Corres., July. 

Hamilton Littlefield, of Oswego, N. Y., a disci- 
ple of Gerrit Smith, first used this expression, 
applying it to his distant relative, Reuben Baker, 
a man who at fifty had taught forty-nine terms of 
country school, mostly in Washington and Sarato- 
ga counties, to wit, thirty winters and nineteen 
summers, and whose eldest son is Isaac V. Baker, 
of Comstock’s Landing, N. Y., President of the 
N. Y. & Canada R. R., now sixty-one years of age, 
and whose youngest son is G. D. BAKER. 

Purenotocy In Trxas.—A corre- 
spondent writes this, among other matters private, 
to the editor. He says: 

“T am raising four boys, whom I design in- 
structing in Phrenology as soon as they are of 
suitable age. Two of them have a natural talent 
for that science. They never see a skull of any 
animal or bird without carefully examining it. 
My boys are all well turned fellows, having what 
you call three-story heads, well built out at the 
base, large through the middle lobe, and very high 
above a line from Causality to Caution.” 

[That is a very satisfactory exhibit. We wish 
parents generally were as capable of taking the 
mental and physical stock of their children as this 
Texas correspondent is of his children. } 

Bap PHRENOLOGISTS.—This same writer adds : 

“There has never been but two lecturers on 
Phrenology inside of twenty miles of here—Blanco 
—and they were notorious rascals and quacks, 
who almost ruined the cause here, and made more 
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skeptics and enemies to the science than a good 
phrenologist could counteract in twice the length 
of time.” 

[This is the misfortune we have long suffered 
under. Vagabonds, under assumed names, have 
used Phrenology as a counterfeiter uses the name 
of a genuine bank to impose his worthless trash 
On an unsuspecting community. We are willing 
to act as police to the extent of our ability in pro- 
tecting the public, but we can not be everywhere 
at the same time. Let all help to expose “ rascal- 
ly quacks,’’ and rid the country of their presence. ] 


+0 


WISDOM. 
Wr hear the rain fall, but not the snow. Bitter 
grief is loud, calm grief is silent.—Aurbach. 


He that does a base thing in zeal for a friend, 
burns the golden thread that ties their hearts to- 
gether. 


RE xIer10n is to live according to the command- 
ments of God, which is in accordance with the 
laws of love. 


Prope often complain of not getting their 
rights, and it is sometimes well for them that 
they don’t. 


TuHaT man is voted a bore who persists in talk- 
ing about himself when you wish Ww talk about 
yourself. 


Ir is more difficult to frame an excuse than an 
oil painting, though they are both works of the 
imagination. 


Be brave in business as you would be in war, 
Despair not though disasters hem your way, 

Look to the future, e’en success seem yet afar, 
Hope for the better at some future day.—J. Z. G. 


Tue intellect of man sits visibly enthroned upon 
sis forehead and in his eye, and the heart of man 
# written upon his countenance. 


Ir’s rather remarkable that while several thou- 
sand feet are required to make one rood, a single 
foot, properly applied, is sufficient to make one 
well-behaved. 


** Brotes find out where their talents lie; 
A bear wil' not attempt to fly; 
A foundered horse will oft debate 
Before he tries a five-barr’d gate. 
In man we see the only creature 
Who, led by folly, combats nature.”’ 


Maxyy young men now wasting midnight kero- 
sone in reading ten-cent romances will be the lead- 
ers of progress—the bar-tenders and peanut kings 
of the side-walk—ten years hence. 


It is said that iron is a good tonic for debili- 


tated young ladies. We do not believe this, but 
know that ironing is a better one. 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


WueEn is the wish father to the thought? When 
persons on the occurrence of anything say, “I 
told you so,” “It is just as I expected.” 


A SHOEMAKER out West, with a literary turn of 
mind, has the following poetical gem attached to 
his sign: 

** Here lives a man who never refuses 
To mend all sorts of boots and shoeses.”’ 


Quote CorRECTLY.—A lady having lost a near 
relative was visited by her pastor. In reply to 
some consolatory remark of his, she said, ‘‘ Ah! 
my dear sir, I find that God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, as Solomon says.” ‘* Solomon, 
my dear madam !”’ said the minister. ‘* That was 
not Solomon. It was Tristram Shandy.”’ 


*““Wuart do you sell those fowls for?”’ inquired 
a person of a man attempting to dispose of some 
chickens of questionable appearance. ‘‘I sell 
them for profits,’ was the answer. ‘Thank you 
for the information that they are prophets,’’ re- 
sponded the querist, ‘‘I took them to be patri- 
archs.”” 


AN infant prodigy exists in Rome. She lives on 
a corner. Her mother sent her to buy a spool 
of cotton. The merchant prince she visited 
raised himsel from an old cheese-box, on which 
his noble form was reclining, and said : 

** Will you have Coat’s cotton ?”’ 

“No,”’ said the little girl, ‘* I don’t want Coat’s 
cottun. Ma wants it to sew pa’s pants with.” 


Funny Fisutne.—The late Chancellor Bibb, in 
the intervals of his pressing professional duties, 
was accustomed to gratify his great fondness for 
fishing. While residing in Washington he used to 
go to the East Branch, near the United States Navy 
Yard to enjoy his sport. One fine afternoon the 
Superintendent of the Navy Yard saw the Judge 
sitting very still for hours on the bank, and thought 
he would give himacall. He asked the Judge, 
* What luck?” 

“Not much yet. I had, or thought I had, a 
nibble about two hours ago, but since that I have 
felt nothing.”’ 

“ What do you bait with?” 

* With a small, live frog, with the hook through 
the fleshy part of the thigh.” 

At this moment the Superintendent began to 
laugh, and unable to control himself or explain, 
he rolled on the grass and roared, much to the as- 
tonishment and chagrin of his friend the Chancel- 
lor. He finally could so far command himself as 
to point to a log that lay in the water some dis- 
tance from the shore, and there the Chancellor 
saw his ‘‘ bait’’ patiently sitting on the log in the 
sun, with the hook and line attached to his thigh. 
And the Judge joined in the laugh. 
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The Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
euch New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Across America; or, The Great West 
and the Pacific Coast. By James F. Rusling, 
late Brevet Brigadier-General U. 8. V. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 503; beveled boards. $2.50. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 


A more appropriate title would have been, “A 
Trip Across (or through) the United States.” 
We will not be critical, however, but accept this 
creditable production as a thoroughly honest and 
well-considered work. The writer is a good ob- 
server, and his book is full of real instruction. 
The reader can go with the author from New 
York to Fort Riley in Kansas, and view the nu- 
merous thrifty towns and cities on the way, and 
have glimpses of the undeveloped resources of the 
country. From Kansas to the Platte is a section 
of country full of interest. Thence up the Platte 
to Denver, in Colorado; thence we go over the 
country by stage, and may travel on the plains 
night and day. Such sunsets can nowhere else be 
seen. Halting awhile at Denver, the traveler may 
proceed to the various mines, most of which are 
described in this volume in a racy, impressive 
manner. Much time in and among the grandest 
of our mountains may be spent taking excursions 
on horseback, or muleback, as the case may be; 
stopping at the beautiful lakes and fishing for 
trout, camping out at night and drinking soda- 
water at the one hundred and one springs which 
bubble up all along the base of the mountains. 
Indians may be met, but with no fears of the loss 
of scalps, the red men there having learned that 
peace is better than war—for them. From the 
mountains one can push on to Salt Lake, and 
while away an interesting period among the Mor- 
mons, who are described as they are, kindly, just- 
ly. The reader will be interested in the views of 
Mr. Rusling as expressed with regard to this in- 
teresting people. Pushing on from Salt Lake he 
goes to Boise City; thence to the Columbia River, 
then on and on to Fort Vancouver, thence to San 
Francisco, where he tarries for a season, and de- 
scribes life in this famous city of the Pacific 
coast; thence on to Los Angelos and Wilmington 
and Fort Yuma; thence on to Tucson and to Pres- 
cott, fording rivers, there being no bridges, and 
coming to the Apaches; thence to Virginia City, 
back to Stockton, to the Yosemite; thence home 
to New York. Pictures of distinguished Ind‘ans, 
of Brigham Young, with maps of railways, wood 
cuts of the Yosemite Valley, of Mount Hood, of 
the big trees, etc., render the volume one of the 
most interesting of the season. 





La Tére Humaine; Etudes Illustrées 
De Phrénologie et de Physiognomie. Appli- 
quées aux Personnages Celébres anciens et Mod- 
ernes. Par Charles Rouvin, auteur des Sophis- 
mes Sociaux, du Manuel du Penseur au xix 
Siécle, ete. Paris: Jules Boyer et Cie. 


Without furnishing any data which are particu- 
larly new to the phrenological world, M. Rouvin 
has, nevertheless, in this new book on “‘ The Hu- 
man Head,” presented a very interesting series of 
‘illustrated studies in Phrenology and Physiogno- 
my, as applied to celebrated characters, ancient 
and modern.” He writes with the calmness and 
freedom of a man who has thoroughly explored 
his subject, and is convinced beyond question of 
the truths he treats upon. How he regards un- 
believers is evident in a passage of his preface, 
where he says: ‘‘ That he should throw Phrenol- 
ogy aside who does not understand it is plain 
enough. It is quite another matter when he is 
convinced after having studied and practiced it.” 
Then he goes on to declare what all our friends 
will cordially indorse, that Phrenology ‘‘ is singu- 
larly attractive, a strange revelator, and, indeed, 
constitutes the most solid and the broadest foun- 
dation—if not the only impregnable one—for hu- 
man philosophy, education, and legislation.” He 
deprecates the want of some such method or sys- 
tem in the regulation of French affairs. He writes, 
“ They talk to-day of the necessity of regenerating 
France. The condition of that regeneration— 
which implies an entire education to be obtained 
or reobtained—can reside only in the physiologi- 
eal and moral instruction which directs man to 
know himself, and which furnishes him the means 
therefor. It is only Phrenology that embraces 
that instruction.” 

We notice several illustrations which formerly 
appeared in the pages of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and for which M. Rouvin has awarded 
this magazine due credit. As is habitual with 
French scientific authors, the illustrations are fine 
specimens of art, and accurate as representations 
of the point under discussion. Distinguished 
French characters predominate, as might be ex- 
pected, but the selection, taken as a whole, is ju- 
dicious, and makes up quite.a gallery of celebri- 
ties. The volume is worthy a wide reading, and 
we shall have occasion to draw from its pages for 
the benefit of our readers who are not conversant 
with the French language. 


Arcuives oF Etecrrotocy anp NeEv- 
roLoGy: A Journal of Electro-Therapeutics 
and Nervous Diseases, Edited by George M. 
Beard, A.M., M.D., Member of the New York 
Society of Neurology and ag mar ny of the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York; Fellow of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, ete. Vol. 
L, No. 1. Octavo; pp. 150. Quarterly. Price, 
$2.50 a year, in advance; single copies, $1.50. 
New York: TT. L. Clasher. 

Issued in first-rate style, and promises to become 

a standard work. Those interested in the subject 

of nervous diseases should send to the publisher 


. 
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for a circular giving a complete table of contents, 
from which they may learn the object of this 
work. We do not forget that Dr. Beard published 
a book not long since, through the Putnams, in 
which he recommended the use of alcoholic stim- 
ulants in the treatment of diseases. If he still 
entertains these opinions, we regard him as by no 
means a safe medical adviser. But we will not 
judge his recent work by former indiscretions. 

Crorutr’s Trans-ConTINENTAL TovuR- 

Ist. Containing a Full and Authentic Descrip- 

tion of over Five Hundred Cities, Towns, Vil- 

lages, Stations, Government Forts and Camps, 

Mountains, Lakes, Rivers; Sulphur, Soda, and 

Hot Springs, Scenery, Watering Places, Sum- 

mer Resoris; Where to Look for and Hunt the 

Buffalo, — Deer, and other Game; Trout 

Fishing, ete. In fact, to tell you What is worth 

Seeing, Where to Sce it, Where to go, How to 

go, and Whom to Stop with whiie Passing over 

the Union Pacific Railroad, Central Pacific of 

California, their Branches and Connections by 

Stage and Water, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 

cific Ocean. Illustrated. Sixth volume, Fifth 

Annual Revise. One vol., octavo; pe. 160; 

flexible covers. Price, $1.50. New York and 

San Francisco: Geo. A. Crofutt. 

This elaborate title explains fully the object of 
this beautiful book. It is illustrated with full- 
page engravings, printed on tinted paper, and is 
every way most tastefully executed. All travelers 
to California should have a copy, if they would 
see intelligently what their eyes look upon. 
REportT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT of 

the United States Coast Survey, Showing the 

Progress of the Survey during the Year 1870. 

One vol., quarto. Washington, D. C. 


The surveys and observations of 1870 were dis- 
tributed in localities for the most part widely sep- 
arated, excepting, perhaps, the extended work on 
the California coast and at Lake Champlain. We 
have, besides the reports of the regular work of 
the different companies engaged in the Coast Sur- 
‘vey, a variety of data with regard to important 
astronomical and meteorological observations un- 
dertaken at many different points. The folio vol- 
ume is illustrated with thirty or more admirably 
executed maps and diagrams; indeed, the maps 
are beautiful specimens of minute draughting, 
and very valuable in themselves. 


Jzesus THE Cure oF Skepticism. “ Look- 
ing unto Jesus.” By Rev. Henry Matson. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 224; muslin. Price, 50 cents. 
Oberlin, Ohio: E. J. Goodrich. 


An earnest history of a human soul seeking 
light and knowledge while passing through a try- 
ing period of skepticism. Mr. Matson recalls the 
history of his journey from childhood and youth 
up to manhood. The book will prove a stay and 
a comfort to those firmly established in faith, and 
» guide to those still unsettled in their religious 
velief. Without being dogmatic or narrow in the- 

Aogical view, it is thoroughly orthodox and Chris- 
dan through and through. The book will no 
doubt find its way into many Sunday-schools, as 





well as into private libraries. It will encourage 
the author to know that this, his first literary ven- 
ture, has secured a success—which it richly mer- 
its. — 


SPECIMEN OF AN ATTEMPT AT A CarTa- 
LOGUE of Original American Books, with Index 
of Subject-matters. By E. Steiger, New York. 
We heartily commend Mr. Steiger’s enterprise 

in this direction, and these specimen pages of the 

“Bibliotheca Glottica.””. This work is designed 

to become a most comprehensive catalogue of 

publications, embracing those of all languages. 

Let those interested send stamps for free copies. 


Hanv-Boox of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad to Suburban Homes, Seashore, Lake, 
and the White Mountains; together with full 
Description of the Cities, Towns, and Vallages 
Along its Line; with a Schedule of Fares, either 
by Single, Package, Excursion, or Season Tick- 
et; and List of Trout Streams on this Railroad, 
Compiled by Edward O. Skelton. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Boston and Maine Railroad. 


A handy little guide-book, with pictorial embel- 
lishments, useful and instructive. 


THe Lasor aND Money QUESTION. 
A New Catechism of Political Economy. B 
William Brown. 24mo; pp. 68. John Lovell, 
publisher, Moutreal. 


Light and darkness are relative terms; and the 
average American would look anywhere else for 
illumination than to the British Provinces. But 
he is constantly doing worse than absorbing the 
radiations from such minds as Mr. Brown’s and 
Mr. Buchanan’s—both Provincials. In this work 
Mr. Brown has adopted the Socratic mode of 
teaching, by queries and replies, thus relieving 
this much-neglected and abused theme (political 
economy) of its ordinary tedium. His analysis is 
exhaustive; his synthesis is well rounded out; 
and where excellences are many, it is unpleasant 
to point out defects, which are few. Our space 
will permit us only to ca:l attention to his extreme 
bullionism—recognizing no paper or credit as 
proper. If the author will look to China or Spain, 
where his theory is more nearly in practice than 
elsewhere, he will find the evils he mostly depre- 
cates in more intense development than elsewhere, 
He claims that the gold or silver which represents 
a day’s labor in the mines, has the exchangeable 
or convertible power to command similar labor 
elsewhere. Would he kindly, in that connection, 
inform us how it is, with that ruling, that 5 cents 
of silver in China, 30 cents in France, 50 cents in 
England, and $1.75 in America, exchanges for a 
day of untrained labor? 

Tue American SwEDENDORG PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING Socrety. Manual for 1874-5. 
12mo pamphlet; pp. 24. General ~ ‘oer of 
the Society, Cooper Union, New York. , 

A complete statement of the arrangement, prog- 
ress, and purposes of the Swedenborgian Pub- 
lishing Society in America. Sent to applicants on 
receipt of a dime. Address as above. 





